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Editorial Comment 


Some of the papers and symposia at the recent annual meetings of the American 
Psychological Association suggest again that counseling psychology is trying its wings 
in test flights that are developing a vigorous fledgling. Mama (the scientist psycholo. 
gist) and Papa (the professional psychologist) are watching with a mixture of fluttering 
apprehension and apprehensive complacency (“Look, John, he isn’t beating his wing; 
properly”—“Now, Sara, he'll catch on soon to the way our family has always beat their 
wings’). : 

When one thinks soberly (and it is sometimes possible to do so) of counseling 
psychology or of a counseling psychologist there is almost a compulsion to run through 
a series of distinctions that might be stated as follows: (1) Psychology is both a science 
and a profession—in terms of 1951 A.P.A. membership about one-third of one and two- 
thirds of the other; (2) Many who perform psychological functions are not called psy- 
chologists and some who are appropriately called psychologists do not possess the Ph.D, 
degree, but a person who serves the public with the label of counseling, clinical, o 
industrial psychologist should possess an earned doctorate and certain other professional 
qualifications; (3) Not all who counsel others are called counselors just as not all who 
promote public health or provide first aid are called physicians; (4) Not all counselors 
should be called psychologists, but a psychologist who identifies himself as a counsel- 
ing psychologist should meet the qualifications stated in (2) above; (5) A counseling 
psychologist is first a psychologist, with all that this implies in the way of training in 
and respect for the science of psychology (grounding in other disciplines essential for 
professional competence is not hereby precluded)!), and is next a practicing professional 
in counseling. 


When the above ritual has been performed one is left with the conviction that a 
counseling psychologist has left much psychology to other psychologists, both scientists 
and professionals, and much counseling to other counselors. (This Journal, for example, 
might be more explicitly titled the Journal of Counseling and Counseling Psychology.) 
Nothing suggested thus far deals with the persistent questions of the relationship of this 
field to clinical psychology and to vocational guidance, or whether counselors ever 
engage in psychotherapy (Robert Watson is certain that much counseling meets the 
definition of supportive psychotherapy. Others would be equally sure that supportive 
psychotherapy is never synonomous with counseling!). What needs to be remembered 
constantly is that, while the function of counseling may be performed by many species 
of workers, the independent professional in this field needs the scientific training and 
the professional skills of the counseling psychologist, by whatever name he may be 
called. 





A satisfying growth in subscriptions and an apparently adequate supply of accept- 
able manuscripts make it possible to initiate with this issue an increase in size from 
64 to 80 pages per issue. This 25 per cent gain in size increases the printing cost per 
issue by almost the same amount. The taking of this step indicates the confidence that 
the members of the Journal Board of Directors have in their professional colleagues. No 
member of the editorial staff, incidentally, and no member of the Board is receiving 
any compensation whatever for his various contributions to the production of the 
Journal. 
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The Relationship of Academic Advisement to the 


Scholastic Performance of Failing College Students 
Edwin L. Klingelhofer* 


Sacramento State College 


Many college counselors spend a dis- 
proportionate amount of time working with 
failing students. ‘This heavy time alloca- 
tion to the academically weaker students 
assumes that the academic institution has 
an obligation to do everything possible to 
assist individuals who do not seem to be 
making an adequate academic adjustment 
and that counseling is helpful in assisting 
them to achieve the minimum standards 
of the given institution. This philosophy 
is often manifested in the development of 
an administrative probation routine and 
a counseling system. 

The administrative procedures usually 
include a “graded” probationary system 
with the student progressing through the 
several gradations as his work remains 
unsatisfactory, until he is finally dropped 
from school. This type of program is time- 
consuming and costly and its usefulness 
in effecting improvement in the academic 
performance of failing students has not 
been adequately demonstrated. The “edu- 
cational counseling”? of probationers often 
follows their initial placement on probation 
and may require that the student visit a 
counselor and work out a plan designed 
to ameliorate the student’s academic dif- 





1 Based on a Ph.D. thesis of the same title, State 

University of Iowa, June 1953. The author grate- 

y acknowledges the assistance and supervision 

is committee co-chairmen, Drs. Dewey B. 
Stuit and Harold P. Bechtoldt. 


The terms “counseling,” “advisement” and 
guidance” will be used synonymously throughout 
this paper. They are employed to identify what 
is more properly referred to as “advisement,” 
ie. relatively direct suggestions by an adviser to 
an advisee about how to cope with adviser-diag- 
nosed problems. 


ficulties. Such counseling has generally 
taken the form of relatively “directive” 
suggestions to the counselee as to what 
adjustments he should make in his school 
program, or his study procedures, in order 
to be restored to good academic grace. 
This procedure assumes that individuals 
are able to profit from direct suggestions. 
without having to go through a process: 
of self-understanding along non-directive 
lines (15). 

The few published studies which are 
concerned with the relationship of coun- 
seling to the academic performance of 
failing students have reported equivocal 
results. Studies directly relevant to the 
present experiment have indicated that 
counseling may be either instrumental in 
(2, 5, 8, 12, 14, 16), or unrelated to (3, 4, 
10), improvements effected in the academic 
achievement of potentially failing college 
students. 

The student’s interest and skill in aca- 
demic tasks is chiefly reflected in his 
grades, and since his success in maintain- 
ing an acceptable academic record large- 
ly determines his length of stay at a col- 
lege, his grade point standing is related 
to the non-academic benefits associated 
with a college education. Consequently, 
it is suggested that the grade point aver- 
age is an acceptable criterion measure for 
the evaluation of the effects of academic 
advisement on the scholastic performance 
of failing students. 

Following are the results of a study de- 
signed to evaluate the effects of one hour: 
versus the effects of four hours of indi- 
vidual, directive, educational counseling: 
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over specific problem areas, on the aca- 
demic performance of male and female 
probationary students in the College of 
Liberal Arts of the State University of 
Iowa under conditions involving control 
of predetermined systematic biasing fac- 
tors. 


Procedure 


Preliminary Considerations. The two 
bases on which the subjects were selected 
were first, the same data were to be avail- 
able on all individuals, and second, the 
subjects were all to be on probation for 
the first time.® 

Studies of two earlier probation groups 
had suggested that the variables of sex, 
membership in a fraternity or sorority, and 
amount of previous college work tended to 
differentiate between probationers who im- 
proved and those who failed to improve 
their scholarship. These variables were 
employed as controls in the experiment 
proper. The mean ability level of all 
groups studied was relatively low and 
scholastic improvement following place- 
ment on probation was not related to per- 
formance on the aptitude test battery ad- 
ministered to all entering students. 

It was decided to constitute two groups 
from the available subjects, those in one 
group undergoing four one-hour counsel- 
ing sessions during the semester following 
the one which resulted in their placement 
on probation, and the individuals compris- 
ing the other group having one counsel- 
ing session one hour in length during the 
early part of that semester. The decision 
to have all subjects receive some counsel- 
ing was prompted by the facts that, first, 
failure to call in half of the subjects might 
have led to their seeking assistance in other 
quarters and, second, that all counseling 
was to be carried out in the Liberal Arts 
Advisory Office which has certain authori- 

3 Students in the College of Liberal Arts of the 
State University of Iowa are placed on probation 
if, during any semester, they earn an average of 
1.5 or less (out of a possible 4.0 for a straight 
“A”) as freshmen, 1.6 or less as sophomores, 1.7 or 
less as juniors, or 1.8 or less as seniors. They are 
restored to good standing if their cumulative 


averages are brought up to equal or exceed the 
given figure. 


tarian associations for the students and 
might have led to results associated with 
factors other than counseling. The allo. 
cation of four hours of counseling time to 
the members of the more intensively coun. 
seled group was based on convenience 
rather than a conviction that optimal im. 
provement would be effected in that length 
of time. This decision was made on the 
additional ground that the relevant data 
on a group of probationers from the year 
preceding who had had no systematic 
counseling were available, and these stu. 
dents, given certain assump*:ons, could 
be regarded as an “uncounseled” control 
group. Hence, the two sub-groups con- 
stituting the experiment are described as 
“more” and “less” intensively counseled. 

Subjects. Of the 128 men and women 
students placed on first probation in the 
College of Liberal Arts of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in June, 1952, who met 
the additional requirements of entering the 
College of Liberal Arts subsequent to June, 
1950, and having at least one full semester 
in residence prior to June, 1952, seventy- 
six individuals re-registered in the College 
of Liberal Arts in September, 1952. These 
individuals were the original subjects for 
the study. Seven of the original subjects 
were dropped, three from the more and 
four from the less intensively counseled 
groups. Assignments of subjects to the 
more or less intensively counseled condi- 
tions were made at random (11) after the 
subjects had been stratified into eight sub- 
groups on the basis of the control variables 
of sex, membership in a fraternity or sorori- 
ty, and amount of previous college work 
with the dichotomy set at thirty-four hours 
or less. 

Advisory Routine. Shortly before the 
fall registration the faculty advisers of all 
potential subjects were requested to help 
the students only on matters relating to 
course selection and scheduling. Names 
of the students were furnished to the Of 
fice of Student Affairs, and that agency, 
which is in charge of dormitory counseling 
and disciplinary actions, rendered no as 
sistance to the subjects in the study. To 
guard against the possible effects of inter 
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Academic Advising and Scholastic Performance 


counselor differences, ail advisement was 
done by the writer. 

Immediately following the fall registra- 
tion, the subjects were sent a letter giving 
them appointments for an individual inter- 
view with the experimenter. Individuals 
failing to report for the initial interview 
were sent a second letter. Only ten stu- 
dents failed to respond to the first letter 
and all of these responded to the second. 

Upon reporting for the initial interview, 
each student was told that the purpose 
of the conference was to help him to better 
his academic achievement. He was then 
asked to complete the College Inventory of 
Academic Adjustment (1), a time budget 
and an occupational preference sheet. 
These instruments were chosen since they 
provided direct information on the areas 
over which counseling was to take place. 
After the student completed the inventory 
and the information sheets the experi- 
menter discussed and evaluated the indi- 
vidual’s study practices and skills, health 
factors, class attendance, extra-curricular 
activity, vocational choice, and personal 
problems, utilizing the data from the in- 
ventory and his permanent record. At the 
end of the first one-hour session the coun- 
selor summarized the interview and indi- 
cated positive steps the individual might 
take to improve his scholastic performance. 
Individuals in the more intensively coun- 
sled sub-group were advised that they 
would be called in for three additional 
conferences during the semester. The ad- 
ditional conferences with the members of 
that group primarily dealt with the prog- 
rss the individual was making in his 
courses, and the counselor systematically 
attempted to encourage the student to 
adopt the habits and skills related posi- 
tively to academic performance. No con- 
ferences were missed with any subjects. 


Results 


Comparability of the More and Less In- 
tensively Counseled Sub-groups. The pro- 
cedure followed in establishing the “more” 
and “less” intensively counseled sub-groups 
was intended to render them as alike as 
possible. The adequacy of the procedure 
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was verified by comparing the means of 
the sub-groups on the continuous variables 
of age, total hours and total grade-point 
average before being placed on probation, 
hours earned during the semester which 
resulted in the student’s being placed on 
probation, hours earned during the semes- 
ter after being placed on probation, scores 
earned on the elements of the Iowa en- 
trance test battery and the College Inven- 
tory of Academic Adjustment, and the 
mean difficulty level of the schedule of 
courses attempted during the criterion se- 
mester. The tests applied revealed that 
the means of the sub-groups did not dif- 
fer significantly on any of the variables 
studied. 

Comparisons of the two sub-groups were 
also made over the dichotomous variables 
of transfer or non-transfer status, area of 
major and size of high school from which 
the student was graduated. The results 
of these tests also suggested that the two 
sub-groups were comparable. 


Comparison of the More and Less Inten- 
sively Counseled Sub-groups on the Criter- 
ion Measure. The hypothesis being tested is 
that the means of the two sub-groups on 
the criterion measure (grade point average 
earned during the semester after being 
placed on probation) do not differ except 
by chance. The analysis of variance for 
the grades earned for the semester result- 
ing in probation and for the semester after 
for the two sub-groups is given in Table 1. 
The F-ratio of 75.40 for the “within sub- 
jects” semesters effect indicates that for 
the sub-groups combined there is a sig- 
nificant improvement in academic per- 
formance in the semester following the one 
resulting in placement on probation. The 
absence of a main “between subjects” ef- 
fect for amount of counseling or “inter- 
action” effect for counseling x semesters 
signifies that the improvement can be con- 
sidered comparable in the two groups. 
The effects of the additional counseling 
are negligible. 


Comparison of the Subjects in the Experi- 
mental Study with Those in a Preliminary 
Study. The subjects in a preliminary study 
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Table 1 
Table of Means and Analysis of Variance* of Grade Point Averages for the Semester Resulting jp 
Placement on Probation and the Semester After Being Placed on Probation for the More 
(N=85) and Less (N=34) Intensively Counseled Groups of the Experimental Study. 








Mean Grade Point Average 









































Group Semester 
resulting in Semester 
probation after Total 
More intensively counseled 1.32 1.93 1.62 
Less intensively counseled 1.34 1.87 1.61 
Total 1.33 1.90 1,62 
Analysis of variance 
Source Sum of Mean 
df. squares square F P 
Between subjects 68 14.48 
Amount of counseling 1 01 01 05 
Error (between subjects) 67 14.42 22 
Within subjects 69 21.58 
Semesters 1 11.31 11.31 75.40 <.001 
Amount of counseling x semesters _...-.-..... 1 .06 .06 40 
Error (within subjects) eee: 10.16 15 
Total 137 35.96 








* This type of analysis is designated a “Type I” design by Lindquist (7). 


conducted on probationers corresponding 
to those in the experimental study and 
drawn from the group of new probationers 
for the preceding year provided a further 
check on the relationship of academic ad- 
visement to the scholastic performance of 
failing students. The individuals in the 
preliminary study had received no organ- 
ized academic advisement so that if they 
were found to be otherwise similar, and 
if one assumes that they differed only in 
terms of the formal program of advise- 
ment which the subjects in the experiment- 
al study had received, differences in the 
criterion measure for the criterion semester 
would reflect the influence of an organized 
guidance program on scholastic perform- 
ance. 

A series of tests similar to those de- 
scribed earlier were applied to judge the 
comparability of the groups. The results 
indicated that the experimental group con- 
tained more women, and that the sub- 
jects in the experimental g \p carried a 
heavier mean class hour lo.d over the 
semesters resulting in and following place- 
ment on probation. However, sex and 
class hour load did not differentiate be- 


tween students who improved sufficiently 
to be restored to good standing in these 
two particular groups, so it was considered 
safe to disregard them as possible biasing 
factors. Hence, the assumption was made 
that the preliminary study group and the 
experimental group were comparable on 
the criterion measure for the criterion 
semester. 

The variance analysis for the two groups 
on the criterion measure for the two rele- 
vant semesters is given in Table 2. The 
significant F-ratios obtained in testing the 
main between and within effects indicates 
that a greater than chance difference exists 
between groups in terms of mean perforn- 
ance by groups (F = 5.76, P <.05) and 
by semesters (F = 85.70, P <.001). The 


significant semester effect is to be ex | 
pected. A comparison of the groups for | 
the semester before being placed on pro | 


bation shows that an insignificant differ- 
ence in means of .04 grade points existed 


(¢ = .99, P = .82) so the hypothesis is [ 
retained of equal performance the semes 


ter before being placed on probation. The 
difference between mean grade point aver- 


ages for the groups for the semester after [ 
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Table 2 
ulting in § Table of Means and Analysis of Variance of Grade Point Averages for the Semester Resulting in Place- 
Aore ment on Probation and the Semester After Being Placed on Probation for the Experimental 
Group (N=69) and the Preliminary Study Group (N=92) 
a Mean Grade Point Average 
Group Semester 
resulting in Semester 
Total probation after Total 
1.62 Preliminary study = 29 1.66 1.48 
1.61 Experimental study 1.38 1.90 1.62 
1.62 Total 1.31 1.77 1.54 
Analysis of Variance 
Source Sum of Mean 
p d.f. squares square F P 
Between subjects 160 47,39 
Groups 1 1.67 1.67 5.76 <.05 
Error (between subjects) 159 45.72 .29 
Within subjects 161 48.94 
Semesters 1 17.14 17.14 85.70 <.001 
<.001 Groups x semesters 1 58 58 2.90 <.10 
Error (within subjects) 159 $1.22 .20 
Total 821 96.33 
being placed on probation is .24 grade tionship was obscured in the present 
‘ciently f points, and the value of t obtained for this study because of deficiencies in 
n these § difference is 2.32 which, under a one-tailed amount or method of counseling, or 
sidered f hypothesis,* yields a P of .01. The hy- insensitiveness of the criterion. 
biasing | pothesis that the two groups are equal Any of the alternatives listed for the 
is made § in performance for the semester after be- second hypothesis may be valid criticisms 
and the § ing placed on probation is rejected. The of the present study. The counseling 
ible on f advised group (experimental study) method employed was dictated by the 
riterion f achieved reliably better than the unad- “pre-given” counseling situation and the 
vised group (preliminary study). fact that survival is a function of academic 
groups ee performance. The facts are that under 
vo rele- Implications some circumstances students are required 
2. The f The study suggests that improved aca- to undergo counseling. While this creates 
ing the | demic performance of scholastic proba- a situation which most counselors would 
idicates f tioners is associated with an organized judge to be undesirable, the evaluation of 
e exists f counseling program although quantitative the efficacy of educational guidance un- 
erform- f differences in amount of counseling failed der controlled conditions which do not 
5) and — to produce different levels of achievement. impose directive limitations presents singu- 
). The — Two major hypotheses are suggested to ac- lar investigative difficulties. 
be ex | count for the latter fact: The amount of counseling may have 
ape OE re, ancunt of counseling beyond a been insufficient to enable the counseled 
on pro given minimum is not associated with individuals to effect any differential im- 
differ- eiliainaatin, tate provement when compared to their con- 
P provement. PIPE rP 
existed 2. Scholastic achievement of probation- trols but the possibility of providing more 
hesis is } ers is a positive function of the counseling than was given, as a practical 
semest amount of counseling, but the rela- Matter, seems remote. : 
n. The gael ; Paine The use of the grade point average as 
at aver: b one-tailed hypothesis was employed since it 4 criterion measure runs counter to many 
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the literature (cf., 18, 19) and to the think- 
ing of many experts engaged in research 
in this area (9). Use of a single facet of 
behavior is described as “fractionating” 
and the use of a composite criterion is rec- 
ommended. Use of a composite “inter- 
mediate” criterion is proper when its ele- 
ments comprise or bear a relationship to 
the “ultimate” criterion. In the present 
study the objective was to improve sub- 
standard academic performance and as- 
pects of behavior other than academic per- 
formance are irrelevant to the purposes of 
the study. 

The observation that grade point aver- 
ages are unreliable must also be recog- 
nized. The grade point average is fairly 
stable over a period of time with coeffi- 
cients of equivalence and stability averag- 
ing about .60 both at the State University 
of Iowa (13) and elsewhere (6). A cor- 
relation of this magnitude indicates usual- 
ly that a significant proportion of the vari- 
ance is common to both behavioral sam- 
ples. The usefulness of the grade point 
average as a predictor of subsequent col- 
lege achievement is not generally equaled 
by other measures and while it may be 
less reliable than we may wish, it is a use- 
ful measure in its own right. 

The first hypothesis above seems to fit 
the facts of this study to a considerable 
extent. Certainly the study offers support 
for the observation that, once counseling 
of some minimal amount has been pro- 
vided, improvement follows, and the im- 
provement is not enhanced by additional 
conferences. 

In conducting the study and observing 
the reactions of the students, the writer 
is led to advance a combination of the two 
hypotheses as one possible explanation of 
the results obtained. Most of the students 
exhibited marked signs of apprehension in 
the first conference. The initial interview 
appears to have been a strong reminder 
to the student of his academic jeopardy 
and provided him with a good deal of in- 
centive which, when combined with his 
existing study habits, resulted in improved 
performance. However, it may be argued 
that the ensuing conferences were not 
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numerous enough to effect significant 
changes in well-practiced and durable 
study habits and work methods. An in. 
tensive counseling program featuring fre. 
quent contacts with the student might 
produce the desired changes. 

The fact that the individuals in the ex. 
perimental study fared better than the 
controls of the preliminary study suggests 
that a formal guidance program for pro- 
bationers which features a single relatively 
short, highly structured interview with a 
counselor identified with the office ad- 
ministering probationary procedures may 
result in their improved academic _per- 
formance. The procedure might be effec. 
tive and appropriate in institutions similar 
to the College of Liberal Arts of the State 
University of Iowa and under circum. 
stances where the procedures employed 
in the present study were dictated by the 
circumstances. 

Received February 28, 1954. 
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Comment 


This study is a significant addition to 
the small number of experimental studies 
of counseling thus far published. The 
author has constructed his experimental 
design so that he can approximate a clear- 
cut determination of the effect upon scho- 
lastic achievement of his restricted type 
of counseling of probation students. In 
view of the widespread practice of satis- 
fying an institution’s responsibilities by 
means of probationary interviews com- 
posed of instructions, admonitions, warn- 
ings, and the like, it is good to have avail- 
able a determination of the effect, schol- 
astically speaking, of such a widespread 
institutional practice. Most counselors 
have been so busy analyzing, describing, 
and in a few cases evaluating, a more 
technical and professional type of counsel- 
ing that we have ignored such widely fol- 
lowed practices. I suspect that our faculty 
colleagues would consider the probationary 
advising more justified than are our pro- 
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fessional and clinical types because of the 
long historical development of the former 
and the short time span of the latter and 
also because of the unfortunate divorce- 
ment of the latter from the educational 
policies set by faculties. 

The reader should note that Dr. Klingel- 
hofer himself did all the counseling or 
advising in his experiment. Just what ef- 
fect this design had upon the results of 
the experiment is a question not answered. 
But in view of other recent studies in 
which this design weakness has been noted, 
it would be better if another design were 
available for comparative analysis. 

A hasty reading of the manuscript might 
create the impression that scholastic apti- 
tude is not related to improvement in 
scholarship of probation students or that 
it might not be related to probationary 
status. I do not read the author's text in 
such a manner, but I wish he had made 
it clear that he found in preliminary in- 
vestigations no scholastic aptitude differ- 
ential between those probationary students 
who improved and those who did not im- 
prove following probationary counseling. 
It does not follow that aptitude is unrelated 
to scholarship. 

The results are clear-cut that the author’s 
type of scholastic admonishment and di- 
rect instruction with respect to scholarship 
habits and study methods actually does 
produce some desired improvement in 
scholarship. No determination was re- 
ported as to the length of continuance 
of such improvement. The author also 
shows that, beyond a determined mini- 
mum of such probationary interviewing, 
no appreciable gain in scholarship criteria 
is to be found from more counseling rela- 
tionships. If this latter result is replicated 
in other experiments, probationary advisers 
and scholastic administrators could heave 
a sigh of relief. Having performed their. 
minimum administrative responsibility, 
they could turn to other and perhaps 
more productive use of their time in coun- 
seling other than probationary students. 


E. G. Williamson 
University of Minnesota 
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Problem 


Little has been written concerning the 
length of college residence of students who 
ranked in the lower third of their high 
school classes. While many studies corre- 
lating grades in college with rank in high 
school graduating classes have been made, 
few have been concerned with correlations 
with more than one semester of college 
work. Still fewer have dealt with the lower 
third. Garrett (1) and Travers (3) have both 
contributed reviews of studies dealing with 
the prediction of scholastic success in col- 
lege. 

This study examines the relationship of 
two types of variables to the persistence in 
college of University of Toledo students 
who had ranked in the lower third of their 
high school graduating classes. The vari- 
ables considered here in their relationship 
to length of residence are psychological 
test scores and grades received in the first 
semester in college. 


Procedure 


The subjects of the investigation were 
General Division students at the University 
of Toledo who had graduated in the lower 
third of their high school classes. Used in 
the study were 891 General Division stu- 
dents who entered in the autumn semesters 


1Adapted from the author’s doctoral dissertation 


which was under the direction of H. C. Koch, 
University of Michigan. The author is indebted to 
R. N. Beecroft for his assistance in formulating the 
statistical design. 


of 1945-46 to 1948-49 inclusive, including 
every General Division freshman who en- 
tered in the autumn semesters of the four 
years indicated above. Scores from entrance 
examinations were available for the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination, Nelson. 
Denny Reading Test, Bell’s Student Adjust- 
ment Inventory and Wrenn’s Study-Habits 
Inventory. Point average for the first se- 
mester and grades in the first courses in 
English, history, mathematics, social sci- 
ence, and science were also available. 

The information was obtained by tracing 
the persistence of the students from their 
first enrollment until they withdrew from 
college or graduated. A student was placed 
in a “persistence group” by counting the 
number of semesters for which he enrolled. 
Thus “persistence group 1” refers to those 
students who attempted only one semester 
and “persistence group 5” refers to those 
students who attempted five semesters. 
“Persistence group 8” includes all General 
Division students who registered for eight 
or more semesters but did not graduate, 
and “persistence group G” includes all Gen- 
eral Division students who graduated. It 
should be pointed out that these are dis- 
crete categories in that no student is includ- 
ed in more than one category. After placing 
the subjects in persistence groups the scores 
on psychological tests and the grades in 
courses were compared. Since the same 
proportion of men and women prevailed in 
each persistence group sex differences were 
ignored in the analysis. 
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Results 


Psychological Tests. The following test 
scores were available for the study: OSPE 
total score, Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
part and total scores, Adjustment Inventory 
part and total scores and Study-Habits In- 
ventory score. Simple analysis of variance 
was utilized to determine whether a rela- 
tionship existed between the means of the 
various persistence groups for each part 
and the total score of each of the psycho- 
logical tests. 

For each test the means of the persist- 
ence groups for each year were combined 
into total groups; thus every persistence 
group contains the total of all students of 
that group for the four-year period. This 
was done in the interest of more reliable 
statistical computation. 

To be certain that the combining of year 
groups would not obscure meaningful dif- 
ferences within any one year the differ- 
ences between groups were tested by the 
analysis of variance technique for each of 
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the years. The difference between the 
means of persistence groups for the various 
years were not noticeably different from 
the studies of the totals. To illustrate this 
point the complete study of the OSPE is 
given. 

Gross scores on Form 20 of the OSPE 
were available for 841 of the 891 students 
in the study. In Table 1, it may be seen that 
the means form no trend or pattern of 
progression from lower to higher. In com- 
paring persistence group G with the other 
eight persistence groups or with the total 
for all persistence groups one can observe 
a slightly higher mean gross score on the 
OSPE for persistence group G and this was. 
fairly constant by years. The mean score on: 
the OSPE for the whole group is 58.38 or: 
approximately the 29th percentile accord- 
ing to the Form 20 Ohio College Associa- 
tion norms. The mean score is at approxi-- 
mately the 36th percentile. 

Table 2 shows the analysis of variance: 
of mean scores for persistence groups om 


Table 1 ' 


Means and Standard Deviations of Gross Scores on the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination for Nine Persistence 
Groups for the Years of 1945-46 to 1948-49 Inclusive 








Persistence Groups 


8 4 


6 7 8 G Total 





59.74 58.39 
17.08 18.41 


57.11 
20.71 
96 UU 45 


57.66 63.60 59.09 64.78 58.38 
14.35 20.11 16.93 21.00 19.79 
82 80 Ad 78 841 





Table 2 


Analysis of Variance of the Mean Gross Scores on the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination of Nine Persistence 
Groups for the Years of 1945-46 to 1948-49 Inclusive 








Year Sources 


df MS 





1945-46 Between 
Within 
Between 
Within 
Between 
Within 
Between 
Within 
Between 
Within 


1946-47 
1947-48 


1948-49 


8 272.501 
84 512.190 
8 466.428 
360.688 

8 434,941 
266.950 

8 657.405 
482.251 

8 718.875 
388.834 





‘None of the F’s were significant. 
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the OSPE. The F ratio for these is not sig- 
nificant. It may be concluded from the re- 
sults presented in Table 1 and Table 2 that 
there is little if any relation between gross 
scores on the OSPE and the persistence of 
General Division students. 

Using this same technique for the vocab- 
ulary and paragraph part scores and total 
score of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, 
the home, health, emotional, and social sec- 
tion scores and total score of the Adjust- 
ment Inventory, and the total score of the 
Study-Habits Inventory, no significant dif- 
ferences were found.? The obvious conclu- 
sion to be drawn from these findings is that 
there is no relationship between scores on 
any of the psychological tests and persist- 
ence. 

Grades in Courses. Travers (8) has indi- 
cated that satisfactory prediction for col- 


2Data regarding these tests are available in the 
author’s dissertation, Factors related to persistence 
in college of students who were admitted to the 
University of Toledo from the lower third of their 
respective high school classes, University of Michi- 
gan, 1953. 


Paul F. 


Munger 


lege cannot be accomplished without ob- 
serving a sample of the students’ college 
work. To discover whether this generaliza- 
tion would apply to lower-third high schoo] 
graduates, the first-semester grades of these 
students were studied in relation to persist- 
ence. Factors studied were point average 
for the first semester and grades received 
in the first course in English, history, math- 
ematics, social science, and science. 

The first semester records of 785 General 
Division students were available for the 
comparison of grade point averages with 
persistence. Table 3 shows the mean grade 
point average, standard deviation, and 
number of students in each persistence 
group. Grade point average at the Univer- 
sity of Toledo is computed on the basis of 
A = 3 points, B = 2 points, C = 1 point, 
P = 0 points, and F = minus 1 point. 

In Table 8, it will be noted that there is 
a steady progression of mean grade point 
averages from persistence group 1 to per- 
sistence group G. It will also be noted that 
the grade point averages range from —.18 
for persistence group 1 to .82 for persist- 


Table 8 


First Semester Mean Grade Point Averages and Standard 
Deviations of Nine Persistence Groups 








Persistence Groups 

















1 2 8 4 5 6 is 8 G Total 
M —.18 .26 42 7 otk .70 .76 82 1,22 A8 
SD .765 .740 674 672 551 598 .733 586 510 .790 
N 129 245 99 - 80 AT 32 29 44 80 785 
Table 4 
Analysis of Variance of the First Semester Mean Grade Point 
Averages of Nine Persistence Groups for the Years 
of 1945-46 to 1948-49 Inclusive 
Year Sources df MS Fe 
1945-46 Between 8 2.2441 2.7960°° 
Within 87 .8026 
1946-47 Between 8 5.01196 12.7514%* 
Within 808 89805 
1947-48 Between 8 8.6959 4.8720°° 
Within 178 7586 
1948-49 Between 8 1.7858 4.0539°* 
Within 176 4282 
Total Between 8 15.1993 31.9380°* 
Within 776 4759 





¢* Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
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Persistence 


ence group 8. The grade point average of 
—.18 is just under a P (passing) grade. 
Grade point averages for persistence groups 
2 to 8 are equivalent to P grades. 

That this pattern is significant is shown 
in Table 4. All the individual year-groups 
have F values that are significant at the 1 
per cent level of confidence. This is true of 
the four-year total as well. As a further 
check on the progression of means, t-tests 
of significance were made between certain 
crucial means on this line of progression 
for the four-year total. As shown in Table 5, 


Table 5 
Significance of Difference Between 
Pairs of Means for First Semester 
Grade Point Average 











Persistence Mean 

Groups Difference t 
1 and total 61 9.303** 
G and total .79 9.765** 
1 and 2 44 5.880** 
8 and G 40 8.089** 





* Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


a number of the group differences are sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level of confi- 
dence. This clearly demonstrates that there 
is a significant relationship between per- 
sistence and first semester grade point av- 
erage. 

A similar trend was noted when grades 
received in various first courses were stud- 
ied. A general progression of means from 
persistence group 1 to persistence group 
G was observed for the grades received in 
the first courses in English, history, mathe- 
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matics, social science,’ and science.* It 
should also be pointed out that the average 
grades of the General Division students 
who persisted to graduation were less than 
“C” in the first course in English and the 
first course in science, but a “C” or better 
in history, social science, and mathematics. . 
That there is a significant relationship be- | 
tween grades received in these first courses 
and persistence is indicated by the large 
F’s in the analysis of variance for each 
course. See Table 6. 


Conclusion 


1. No significant relationship was found 
between persistence in college of students 
who had graduated in the lower third of 
their high school classes and the means of 
scores on the OSPE, Nelson-Denny Read- 
ing Test, Bell’s Adjustment Inventory and 
Wrenn’s Study-Habits Inventory. This indi- 
cates that such psychological tests are of 
little value in indicating which lower-third 
high school graduates are promising. Yet 
9 per cent of the 891 students considered in 
this study were able to graduate. 

2. Significant relationships were ob- 
served between persistence in college and 
the mean grade point average for the first 
semester and mean grades in first courses 
in English, history, mathematics, social 
science, and science. With such significant 
relationships between persistence and 


3First courses in social science included sociolo- 
gy, psychology, political science, and economics. 

4First courses in science included physics, chem- 
istry, geology, astronomy, and biology. 


Table 6 


Analysis of Variance of the Mean Grade Averages for First 
Courses of Nine Persistence Groups 











First Courses Sources df MS F 

English Between 8 11.979 2.7960** 
Within 685 1.112 

History Between 8 8.114 12.7514** 
Within 439 .894 

Mathematics Between 8 7,091 4.8720** 
Within 852 1.000 

Social Science Between 8 9.598 4,0589** 
Within 478 824 

Science Between 8 6.062 81.9380** 
Within 159 .889 





“Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
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grades it is possible to use early grades as 
predictors, in fact, to make a realistic pre- 
diction of the success in college of students 
who have graduated in the lower third of 
their high school classes. 

3. The results seem to bear out Travers’ 
conclusions for college students in general 
that it is necessary to have a measure of 
success in the first semester of college work 
in order to predict the success of college 
students who graduated in the lower third 
of their high school classes. Since psycho- 
logical tests were not useful in predicting 
which of these students will succeed and 
since 9 per cent were able to graduate, it 
would appear that the best source of infor- 
mation for the educational counselor con- 





Paul F. Munger 


cerned with lower-third high school grad- 
uates lies in early college grades. 


Received May 4, 1954. 
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The Use of an Adjective Checklist 


as a Measure of Adjustment 


Reed M. Merrill’ and Louise B. Heathers 
University of Washington 


The use of self-ratings is weli established 
in the construction of personality inven- 
tories and interest inventories, and in the 
records accumulated by many counseling 
centers in working with their clients (2). 
Often the counselor’s use of self-ratings by 
dients prior to interviews is purely quali- 
tative and is based on the experience and 
training of the particular counselor. An ad- 
jective checklist responded to by the client 
as part of the personal history form com- 
pleted prior to counseling has been used in 
this qualitative manner by counselors at the 
Counseling Center, University of Washing- 
ton. 

The over-all use of the record form is to 
collect background information, prior to the 
interviews, that can assist the counselor in 
working with the client. The personal his- 
tory form used at this Center was adapted 
fom a form developed at Washington 
State College. One page of this form lists 
a number of adjectives to be checked by 
the client as usually descriptive or not de- 
sriptive of himself. The purpose of this 
section of the form is manifold: to give 
some evidence of (a) the client’s self-con- 
cept, (b) the initial degree of ego-involve- 
ment present in making contact with the 
Counseling Center, and (c) initial attitudes 
towards discussing personality in relation 
to vocational or educational problems. An 
informal evaluation of the form revealed 
that the counselors felt that it had value in 
their counseling contacts. This study is to 


determine if responses to the items of the 





INow at the University of Utah 


checklist can be evaluated quantitatively 
for use by the counselor. 

Specifically it is proposed to see if a 
group of clients regarded by counselors as 
having emotional and personality problems 
mark the word list differently from clients 
not so regarded. If so, an item analysis 
would reveal the contribution of individual 
items to this difference and the counselor 
would have a scoring key to check his intui- 
tive impressions. This would tend to stand- 
ardize the use of the word list and also 
serve to evaluate its contribution to the 
counseling process. 

The list is composed of 58 items. Table 1 
lists the items in the order in which they 
appear on the checklist. The client was 
asked to check each item as either fre- 
quently or infrequently descriptive of him- 
self. There was no attempt to make the 
items discreet. They offer the client a wide 
range of self-descriptions. 

The criterion set up in this study to 
measure whether personality problems ex- 
isted or not was a very practical one. Upon 
completion of counseling at this Center 
the counselor fills out a file card on which 
there is a section for noting emotional prob- 
lems. Although most of the clients do not 
have any notation placed in this particular 
area of the card, a considerable number do. 
A sample of file cards on which some no- 
tation had been made was pulled and the 
responses of these Ss to the items were con- 
trasted with those of a sample for which 
no notation had been made by the counsel- 
or. The Ss of these samples were seen by 
eighteen counselors who represented very 
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grades it is possible to use early grades as 
predictors, in fact, to make a realistic pre- 
diction of the success in college of students 
who have graduated in the lower third of 
their high school classes. 

3. The results seem to bear out Travers’ 
conclusions for college students in general 
that it is necessary to have a measure of 
success in the first semester of college work 
in order to predict the success of college 
students who graduated in the lower third 
of their high school classes. Since psycho- 
logical tests were not useful in predicting 
which of these students will succeed and 
since 9 per cent were able to graduate, it 
would appear that the best source of infor- 
mation for the educational counselor con- 
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cerned with lower-third high school grad- 
uates lies in early college grades. 
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The use of self-ratings is well established 
in the construction of personality inven- 
tories and interest inventories, and in the 
records accumulated by many counseling 
centers in working with their clients (2). 
Often the counselor’s use of self-ratings by 
clients prior to interviews is purely quali- 
tative and is based on the experience and 
training of the particular counselor. An ad- 
jective checklist responded to by the client 
as part of the personal history form com- 
pleted prior to counseling has been used in 
this qualitative manner by counselors at the 
Counseling Center, University of Washing- 
ton. 

The over-all use of the record form is to 
collect background information, prior to the 
interviews, that can assist the counselor in 
working with the client. The personal his- 
tory form used at this Center was adapted 
from a form developed at Washington 
State College. One page of this form lists 
a number of adjectives to be checked by 
the client as usually descriptive or not de- 
scriptive of himself. The purpose of this 
section of the form is manifold: to give 
some evidence of (a) the client’s self-con- 
cept, (b) the initial degree of ego-involve- 
ment present in making contact with the 
Counseling Center, and (c) initial attitudes 
towards discussing personality in relation 
to vocational or educational problems. An 
informal evaluation of the form revealed 
that the counselors felt that it had value in 
their counseling contacts. This study is to 


determine if responses to the items of the 
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checklist can be evaluated quantitatively 
for use by the counselor. 

Specifically it is proposed to see if a 
group of clients regarded by counselors as 
having emotional and personality problems 
mark the word list differently from clients 
not so regarded. If so, an item analysis 
would reveal the contribution of individual 
items to this difference and the counselor 
would have a scoring key to check his intui- 
tive impressions. This would tend to stand- 
ardize the use of the word list and also 
serve to evaluate its contribution to the 
counseling process. 

The list is composed of 58 items. Table 1 
lists the items in the order in which they 
appear on the checklist. The client was 
asked to check each item as either fre- 
quently or infrequently descriptive of him- 
self. There was no attempt to make the 
items discreet. They offer the client a wide 
range of self-descriptions. 

The criterion set up in this study to 
measure whether personality problems ex- 
isted or not was a very practical one. Upon 
completion of counseling at this Center 
the counselor fills out a file card on which 
there is a section for noting emotional prob- 
lems. Although most of the clients do not 
have any notation placed in this particular 
area of the card, a considerable number do. 
A sample of file cards on which some no- 
tation had been made was pulled and the 
responses of these Ss to the items were con- 
trasted with those of a sample for which 
no notation had been made by the counsel- 
or. The Ss of these samples were seen by 
eighteen counselors who represented very 
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different professional backgrounds in re- 
gards to education and training as well as 
counseling experience. There was major 
representation in such divergent areas as 
psychiatric social work, clinical psychology, 
and educational psychology. The counselors 
were not informed of the design of the stu- 
dy prior to the selection of the sample but 
they had access to the client’s self-ratings 
on the adjective checklist and other test 
data in the student’s folder in addition to 
interview material. 


Study of Criterion Groups 


Procedure. The autobiographical form 
was given at the time **~ client presented 
himself at the Counseling Center to make 
an appointment. The instructions for the 
form are quite permissive; the client is re- 
quested to bring it to his first counseling 
appointment filled out as completely as he 
wishes. In the present study those forms 
were used in which at least 32 of the 58 
items were checked. The Ss were 350 male, 
college-level clients seen at the Counseling 
Center from June, 1950 to June, 1952. 
There were 175 Ss in Group E-1, the group 
that the counselors had noted as reflecting 
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some degree of emotional disturbance, and 
175 control Ss (Group C-1); these latter 
cases were taken from the files immediately 
following the location of a less well-adjust- 
ed subject. Group E-1 Ss ranged in age 
from 17 to 43 with a median age of 22.95 
(Q = 8.34). Group C-1 Ss ranged in age 
from 17 to 43 with a median age of 19.48 
(Q = 8.08). For this sample, then, Ss re- 
garded by the counselor as having person- 
ality problems tended to be older than 
those not so regarded. Similarly, Group E-] 
Ss were more advanced educationally. Of 
Group E-1 Ss, 54.92 per cent were lower- 
division students; 13.70 per cent were grad- 
uate students. Of Group C-1 Ss, 71.43 per 
cent were lower-division students; 5.14 per 
cent were graduate students. 

Results. Table 1? presents the results 
of the item analysis for these groups. 
The proportion of Ss marking an item as 
frequently characteristic was based on the 
actual number of Ss checking the item. Q3 
for number of omissions was 1.31 for Group 
E-1, 2.12 for Group C-1. In obtaining t-ra- 


2Complete data on the results are available on 
request. 


Table 1 


Comparison of Various Groups on the 
Adjective Checklist 








Groups Compared 










































































Adjective E1-Cl E2-C2 El-Fr E2-Fr Cl-Fr C2-Fr 
Self-Centered A** A** A** A** A** A* 
Tense A* A** A** A** A* b 
Slow A A** A** A** A** A 
Easily Distracted A A* A** A** A** A** 
Tire Easily ... A* A* A** A** A A 
Religious B b b b a b 
Attractive A b A B b b 
Careless A A** At* A** A A 
Moody At* At* At* At* At A 
Hesitant A* A** A** A** A* a 
Clever a b B B* B B 
Understanding B b B b a b 
Forceful B b b B a B 
Eager B. a Bee sé&B B BY 
Independent B* B b b A* A 
Many Friends B** B* B** Bt* B Bt 
Easily Angered A* a A* A b A 
Practical B*t* B** B** B** a a 
Aesthetic A* A A*t* A** A*t* A* 
Seek Attention A** A* A** A** a A 
Impulsive A*® a A** A** A A 
Sleep Well B* B* B* B a A 
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Table 1 (Cont.) 


Comparison of Various Groups on the 
Adjective Checklist 








Groups Compared 




















































































































Adjective E1-Cl E2-C2 El-Fr E2-Fr Cl-Fr (C2-Fr 
Strong Temper A* B a B B b 
Persevering b B a a A A* 
Friendly B b B B b b 
Patient b b b B* b B 
Stubborn b b At*)6 OUOA At* A** 
Capable B* B** B** B** b b 
Tolerant B a a b A b 
Calm Be? Lg B** B** a a 
Impetuous AS* b A*? A A A* 
Pessimistic A A** A** A** A B 
Reserved a b A* a A A 
Bashful A* A A** A** a A 
Self-Confident B** B** B** B*t* b b 
Jealous AY a A** A* b A 
Talented A B* b B*t* B b 
Quick Tempered A b A* A a A 
Cynical A** A A*t* A** a A** 
Tactful - b B B B* b b 
Conscientious a A* A A* a b 
Cheerful Be* B B** B** a B 
Submissive A* A*t* A** A** A a 
Like Social 

Gatherings B a B** B B B** 
Easily Excitable A* A** A** A** a b 
Irritable At* A* A** A** b a 
Periods of Poor 

Health a A* A A* a b 
Nervous A A= A** A** A* b 
Easily Exhausted A* A* A** A** a a 
Unhappy A** A*t* A** A** A* A 
Daydreaming A A* A** A** A A* 
Procrastinate 

Often At* a At# At* At* At* 
Industrious b B* B B** b B 
Cooperative B** b B** b A a 
Indecisive A** A** As* A** A** A** 
Periods of Gloom 

or Depression A** A** A** A** A** A* 
Anxious A A** A A a B 
Sensitive A** A*t* A** A** A** A* 
Key: 





A = Difference between groups positive. 
B — Difference between groups negative. 


A**, B** — Difference significant at 1 per cent level of confidence. 

A‘, 'B* — Difference significant at 5 per cent level of confidence. 

A. je — Difference significant at 15 per cent level of confidence. 

a, b = Difference significant below the 15 per cent level of confidence. 


In column 1, El designates the final experimental group, C1 the first control group; in column 2 the second 
experimental and control groups are similarly compared; Fr in succeeding columns designates freshmen. 


tios the proportion of the total, combined 
sample marking an item as characteristic 
was used as the estimate of the population 
proportion (1). Of the 58 items, 32 (or 55 
per cent) differentiated the two groups at 
least at the 5 per cent level of confidence; 
18 or 31 per cent of the items differentiated 


the groups at the 1 per cent level of confi- 
dence. This means that Group E-l Ss 
marked more items reflecting dissatisfac- 
tion with themselves in their social and 
personal relationships than did Group C-1. 

Thirty-one items had t-ratios of at least 
2.00 between Groups E-1 and C-1. These 
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items are italicized in column 1 of Table 1. 
Each Ss response to these 31 items was 
scored according to the direction of re- 
sponse characteristic of Group E-1; a score 
of 1 was given for each item marked in 
agreement with the general trend of Group 
E-1. The mean scores on these items dif- 
fered very significantly for the two groups. 
For Group E-1 the mean score was 11.91 
(SD = 5.82), whereas for Group C-1 the 
mean score was 7.81 (SD = 4.16). The t- 
ratio between these means was 8.52 which 
is significant beyond the 1 per cent level. 

It is to be noted, however, that there was 
a great amount of overlap between the 
score distributions for the two groups; in 
Group E-1 scores ranged from 0 to 27; in 
Group C-1l, from 0 to 19. The score dis- 
tributions for the groups were quite unlike; 
Group C-I’s distribution had a pronounced 
positive skew while Group E-Il’s distribu- 
tion was flatter with a peak towards the 
high scoring end of the distribution. Group 
E-1 was very significantly more variable 
(t = 4.387) than Group C-1l. The results of 
this item analysis were sufficiently satis- 
factory that it was decided to check on the 
reliability of the list. 


Reliability of Checklist 


Procedure. To measure the reliability of 
this list it was given twice with a week’s 
interval to 150 students in elementary psy- 
chology. The same instructions were used 
as with the client group but the list was 
checked during class periods. The students’ 
papers were signed with the parents’ first 
names but not with the names of the stu- 
dents. There were 62 males present at both 
testings. The median age of this group was 
18.09 years (0 = .44) with a range of 16 to 
41 years. Of this group 83.88 per cent were 
lower-division students; none were gradu- 
ate students. Hence, the reliability group 
was somewhat younger than the client 
group. Oniy onc subject omitted more than 
4 items on either testing. : 

Results. Two estimates of reliability were 
made. The first was the per cent of agree- 
ment between the two markings of the 58 
items. These range from 70 per cent to 98 
per cent for individual Ss. The median per 
cent of agreement was 84.25; the modal 
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per cent of agreement, 88. For the 3l-item | availa 
list, the per cent of agreement ranged [| Grout 
from 54 to 100. The median per cent of | carde 
agreement was again 84.25; the mode, 84, | the ac 
The second measure of reliability was a | was 2 
test-retest correlation for the scores on the } to 53 
81 items discussed previously; the Pearson } 19.70 
r was .844, On the re-test over two-thirds of } years. 
the Ss did not shift, disregarding the direc- | older 
tion of the shift, more than two points in | 61.43. 
score, and less than 2 per cent differed by | 17.65 
more than five points. The score distribu- | Grour 
tion for this group was even more positively | sion s 
skewed than for Group C-l. The checklist | studer 
appeared to be sufficiently reliable to re- [| advan 
flect group trends and as reliable as many Thu 
personality tests used for individual diag- [| the or 
nosis (2). ten di 
Validity of the 31-Item Checklist dl 
Since the 31-item checklist differentiated | adject 
the original groups well and had a fairly | one c 
adequate test-retest reliability, two further } begun 
checks were made: (1) to see if the differ- | group. 
entiation would be maintained in a new | from 
counseling center sample, and (2) to see if | was n 
the 3l-item checklist would differentiate — in wh 
student clients from nonclient students. [| accum 
Procedure with Cross-Validation Group. | Rest 
A new group with counselor statements of | origin: 
emotional problems and a new control | omissi 
group were drawn from the files of the | for Gr 
Counseling Center for the period from July, | umn 2 
1952 through September, 1953; all subjects | items 
were omitted who had not checked at least | group: 
82 of the 58 items. Group E-2 was made up | tives r 
of 153 male, college-level clients on whose [| same | 
file cards counselors had noted some emo- | Ten a 
tional disturbance. Group C-2 was made up | cent | 
of 198 male, college-level clients whose file } the sa 
cards were without such notations.* All | word - 
8These are not the usual proportions of cases and re 
for whom personality problems are noted by coun- | which 
selors. For the years covered by the study 32, 30, nal sar 
and 27 per cent, respectively, of the cases had | aay 
notations on their file cards. The proportion is validat 
higher here since during this period the personal | showe 
history form was not used for ype cl clients | sample 
nor, in 1952-53, for the largest single student Pp 
group consisting of all members of the premedical | slow, C 
and predental programs. In addition, cases of | versed 
one counselor were discarded since, when nota- h 
tions were made, they were related to the client's poor 
problems, not his characteristics, i.e., the notations | trious, 
were such things as “vocational indecision,” “too Scor 
high a level of aspiration,” “concern over poor aca- | G 
demic performance,” etc. Troup 
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available cases were used; more potential 
Group C-2 than Group E-2 Ss were dis- 
carded because of incomplete checking of 
the adjective list. Group E-2 Ss median age 
was 22.05 (Q = 8.22) with a range of 17 
to 53 years. Group C-2 Ss median age was 
19.70 (0 = 2.14) with a range of 17 to 53 
years. Again, Group E-2 Ss were somewhat 
older than Group C-2 Ss. Of Group E-2, 
61.43 per cent were lower-division students; 
17.65 per cent were graduate students. Of 
Group C-2, 77.27 per cent were lower-divi- 
sion students; 4.54 per cent were graduate 
students. Again Group E-2 Ss were more 
advanced educationally. 

Thus this sample was quite similar to 
the original sample. These Ss were seen by 
ten different counselors but psychiatric so- 
cial workers were no longer represented. 
Counselors again had available both the 
adjective checklist and other test data. Only 
one counselor, the junior author who had 
begun tabulating the data for the original 


_ group, was aware of any trends in the data 


from the original group. Statistical work 
was not done on the data during the period 


in which the cross-validating sample was 


accumulating. 

Results. The data were treated as for the 
original criterion group. Q3 for number of 
omissions was 1.90 for Group E-2 and 2.38 
for Group C-2. As may be seen from col- 
amn 2 of Table 1 a fairly large number of 
items continued to differentiate the two 
groups of clients. Twenty of the 31 adjec- 
tives retained a t-ratio of at least 2.00 in the 
same direction as in the original sample. 
Ten adjectives dropped below the 5 per 
cent level of significance but maintained 
the same direction in both samples. One 
word — impetuous — became nonsignificant 


and reversed direction. Similarly, 10 items 


which did not reach a ¢ of 2.00 in the origi- 


_ nal sample did reach this level in the cross- 


validation group; all but one of these items 


_ showed the same directional trend in both 


samples. These 10 items were the adjectives 


_ slow, careless, pessimistic, talented (the re- 


versed trend), conscientious, periods of 


' poor health, nervous, day-dreaming, indus- 
' trious, and anxious. 

.” “too 
yor aca- fF 


Scoring the $l-item list as previously, 
Group E-2 again scored very significantly 
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higher (¢ = 6.49) than Group C-2 but the 
difference was less than for the criterion 
groups and the overlap in the score distri- 
butions was greater. The mean score for 
Group E-2 was 10.82 (SD = 5.78); for 
Group C-2, 7.12 (SD = 4.55). Group E-2 
had a lower mean score than Group E-1 
but the difference was not significant 
(t = 1.70). Group C-2 was much like Group 
C-1 (¢ = 0.42). Scores for Group E-2 
ranged from 0 to 25; for Group C-2, from 
0 to 23. 


Procedure with Nonclient Group. The 
second comparison made to assess the valid- 
ity of the 3l-item checklist was that of com- 
paring the client groups with a non-coun- 
seling-center group of students. The check- 
list was given at the end of the required 
freshman testing battery in the fall of 1952 
until 400 papers of male students with at 
least 32 of the items on the list checked 
were obtained. The median age of this 
group was 18.09 years (OQ = 0.44) with a 
range of 16 to 41 years. 03 for number of 
omissions for this group was 1.59. 


Results. Columns 8, 4, 5, 6 in Table L 
compare Groups E and C with the fresh- 
man group. Twenty-six of the 3l-item list 
consistently differentiated Group E sub- 
jects from the freshman group, all but one 
of these at the 1 per cent level of signifi- 
cance. Five items did not differentiate con- 
sistently though the proportions were in 
the expected directions; Group E subjects 
more frequently checked the less socially 
desirable items (easily angered, impetuous), 
less frequently checked the more socially 
desirable items (independent, sleep well, 
cooperative). 

Twenty-five of these 31 items did not 
consistently differentiate Group C subjects 
from the freshmen. Six items did consistent- 
ly differentiate these two groups; Group C 
subjects described themselves as self-cen- 
tered, aesthetic, procrastinating often, in- 
decisive, having periods of gloom or de- 
pression more frequently than freshmen; 
only three of these differences were con- 
sistently at the 1 per cent level. Hence, 
Group E subjects tend to differ more from 
the nonclient group than do Group C sub-. 
jects. 
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On the remaining 27 items, Group E sub- 
jects described themselves more frequently 
as slow, easily distracted, careless, pessimis- 
tic, nervous, and daydreaming and less fre- 
quently as eager than did the freshmen. 
Group C subjects more frequently de- 
scribed themselves as easily distracted, 
stubborn, and daydreaming than did the 
freshmen. The remaining items did not con- 
sistently differentiate the counseling center 
clients from the freshman group although 
the trends were in the expected directions, 
i.e., clients checked items suggesting poorer 
social relationships and less self-confidence 
more often than did the freshmen. 

When the 31-item list was scored as pre- 
viously, this group had a mean score of 6.00 
(SD = 3.93); scores ranged from 0 to 20. 
They differed beyond the 1 per cent level 
from Group E (¢ with Group E-1 = 9.38; 
+ with Group E-2 = 7.42) and beyond the 
5 per cent but not at the 1 per cent level 
with Group C (t with Group C-1 = 2.04; 
t with Group C-2 = 2.48). Thus the non- 
client group was more like Group C sub- 
jects than like Group E subjects although 
somewhat different from both groups. 

Since the mean scores on the $1-item list 
were consistently greater for the older 
groups, the relation between this score and 
age was checked on the freshman group. Of 
the freshman group, 42 Ss were 20 years 
of age or older; their median age was 22.00 
(OQ = 1.09) with a range from 20 to 41. The 
mean of this sub-group was compared with 
the mean of the total freshman group using 
McNemar’s (1) procedures. The mean score 
of the older group on the list was 6.50; the 
t-ratio for the difference between this sub- 
group and the total group was 0.87. Hence, 
age alone is not the variable differentiat- 
ing between the groups. 

It is quite likely that there would be a 
high correlation between the checking of 
an item as self-descriptive and the social 
desirability rating of the particular adjec- 
tive. It is also likely that this correlation 
would be greater for nonclients than for 
clients, greater for control group clients 
than for the less well-adjusted clients. Some 
terms—understanding, friendly, capable, 


tolerant, conscientious, cooperative, sleep 
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well—were checked by a majority of all 
groups. Other terms—impetuous, easily an- 
gered, quick tempered, irritable, tire easily, 
easily exhausted, periods of poor health- 
were checked by a minority of all groups, 
It is of interest that about half the Ss in all 
groups described themselves as anxious, 
The frequency with which this term was 
checked and its failure to discriminate the 
groups consistently suggests that modem 
youth accept this to be an “age of anxiety’ 
in which little stigma is attached to this 
adjective. 


Discussion 


The data from the item analysis and the 
comparison of the criterion groups and 
cross-validating groups support the con- 
tinued use of this list. Clients noted as hav- 
ing personality problems tend to see them- 
selves as less happy, less confident, less 
effective, less liked by others, more easily 
irritated and wearied than do other stu- 
dents. Marking many of the less socially 
desirable items tends to differentiate clients 
judged as having personality problems 
from clients not so evaluated. Thus the feel- 
ings of the counselors that the list was of 
considerable use to them is supported by 
the findings of this study. At the same time 
the overlap between groups is so great that 
there is little point in developing this list 
further as a personality screening instru- 
ment for individual diagnosis and little 
point in establishing cutting points on a 
quantitative scale. 

Had a more rigorous but less practical 
criterion of emotional disturbance been es- 
tablished, the items would probably have 
proved more differentiating. More differen- 
tiation might also appear with a staff with 
more similar training and experience than 
the usual counseling center staff. For this 
staff, emotional problems were noted more 
frequently by those trained in clinical psy- 


chology or psychiatric social work than by } 


those trained in educational psychology. 
However, the criterion used here was the 
practical one that any kind of instrument 
faces when used at a counseling center 
where, in general, the staff has wide differ- 
ences in training rather than any unanimity 
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of theoretical orientation towards person- 
ality structure and personality problems. 

It should be recalled that the design of 
this experiment allowed a counselor's judg- 
ment regarding a client’s adjustment to be 
contaminated by the client’s marking of the 
adjective checklist. Though this is a defect 
in design it is not felt that the design 
deficiency seriously affected the results. 
The personal history form is used, prior 
to the initial interview, primarily for de- 
veloping tentative hypotheses or “hunch- 
es.” The judgments were made after all 
contacts with the client were completed. 
A considerable period of time frequently 
elapsed between these two periods. More- 
over, whether correctly or incorrectly, most 
experienced counselors place as much, or 
more, weight on their own judgments as 
on test data. In addition there was no scor- 
ing key available to the counselor. 


Summary 


A 58-item adjective checklist is used with 
clients at the University of Washington 
Counseling Center as part of a personal 
history form which the counselor sees prior 
to his initial contact with a client. The pur- 
pose of this study was to assess quantita- 
tively whether responses to this list would 
differentiate those clients whose vocational 
and educational problems were complicat- 
ed by personality problems from those 
without such personality problems. The re- 
sponses to the checklist items of two groups 
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of 175 male, college-level clients were com- 
pared. For one group counselors had noted 
the presence of personality problems on the 
file card for the case; for the other group 
no such problems were noted. It was found 
that 31 of the 58 items differentiated the 
two groups beyond the 5 per cent level of 
significance. A score based on these items 
differentiated the two groups beyond the 
1 per cent level but there was much overlap 
in the score distributions of the two groups. 
Similar, though less differing, results were 
obtained on a cross-validation sample. The 
list sharply differentiated the clients where 
problems had been noted from a general 
freshman male group of 400 nonclients. It 
also differentiated, though less sharply, the 
control client groups from the general 
freshman group. : 

It was concluded that the adjective list 
had value in estimating a student’s adjust- 
ment level but that there was too much 
overlap between groups to justify develop- 
ing the list as a screening device with a 
known cut-off point. This conclusion 
should be tempered only slightly by the 
defect in experimental design noted above. 


Received April 30, 1954. 
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The Mobility and Achievement of a 1926 
Class of High School Graduates 


Harry Beilin’ 
University of Minnesota 


Introduction 


A longitudinal study would be the ideal 
approach to the study of the occupational 
development of any population. One 
might, for example, start with a group of 
students in high school or at earlier levels 
and follow them in their development. 
The results of such studies, however, are 
long in coming. One can do the reverse, 
start with a group of adults and trace 
back the events in their lives which seem 
related to the problem being investigated. 
The errors in such studies come principally 
from the limitations of recall since the in- 
dividual’s perception and recall of the fac- 
tors which could have affected his life may 
be distorted in a number of ways. This 
type of study may still be of value, how- 
ever, and its utility increased by focus- 
ing upon objective data. The data here 
reported are small segments of such a 


study and consist of two sets of objective: 


data for the same population some twenty- 
five years apart. 

In 1951, a high school class of 1926 held 
a reunion. The class president,? together 
with others of the original class, collected 
data concerning the location of all the 
members of the original group, the type 
of information about themselves that alum- 
ni are usually curious to hear. This ac- 
cidentally collected information may pos- 


1A study made as a part of the Career Pattern 
Study of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University under the general supervision of 
Donald E. Super. 

2 The author is indebted to Mr. John Smith of 
the graduating class referred to for supplying the 
raw data of the study. 


sess more than ordinary significance, for 
in this same community a longitudinal 
study is presently under way which will 
trace for the next twenty years the voca- 
tional development of a group of boys now 
enrolled in the same high school. The 
data here reported may have relevance 
to the projected longitudinal stoudy by 
providing meaningful hypotheses for the 
study of another generation of students, 

The 1951 data were made available to 
the present writer who found it neces- 
sary to check further some omitted de- 
tails before tabulating the only pertinent 
data from the 1926 high school records, 
New York State Regents’ Examination 
marks.’ The Regents’ examination mark for 
each student that is used in this study is the 
average of the various examination scores. 


Subjects of the Study 


The subjects of the study are the entire 
high school graduating class of 1926 of 
the Middletown, New York, high schoci. 
The community consists of approximately 
23,000 persons (1950 census) and this is 
their only high school. There were 3 
men among the original graduates but 2 
have since died, leaving 36. Five of the 
original female group of 52 are deceased, 
leaving 47. The mean Regents’ four-year 
grade average for the men is 77.72 with a 


3 Regents’ examinations are prepared for most 
high school subjects and are administered at the 
end of a subject sequence. Regents’ examinations 
in English, for example, are given when the per- 
son has completed the normal four-year sequence 
in high school English and becomes a compre 
hensive assay of the learning that has taken place 
during the entire course of study. 
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Mobility of a High School Class 


standard deviation of 4.78 (N=86). For 
women the mean is 77.95 with a standard 
deviation of 4.07 (N=47). The difference 
between the means of the two groups is 
not significant at the 5 per cent level. 
These data are at variance with other 
studies which often report superior aca- 
demic achievement among women stu- 
dents. 

Of 36 still-living males, 83 are married, 
with the mean number of children for the 
married men being 2.0. Of the 47 surviv- 
ing women, 40 are married, with the mean 
number of children in this group being 2.5. 


Hypotheses and Results 


Subsequent to the collection of the data 
but prior to their analysis, certain hy- 
potheses were proposed concerning rela- 
tionships among the variables. 


Hypothesis 1. In order to achieve eco- 
nomic success it has been necessary for 
a major proportion of the youth of the 
original class to leave their own communi- 
ty and its immediate environs. 


What is meant by success among Mid- 
dletown citizens is not at this point for- 
malized. For the purpose of this study 
it is taken to be achievement in occupa- 
tions that are high on a prestige scale of 
occupations. 
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To test this hypothesis an analysis was 
made of the number of persons in the 
original group who remained in the com- 
munity and those who left, contrasting 
their achieved socio-economic _ status. 
(Table 1). When the occupational status of 
those who remained in Middletown is con- 
trasted with those who left, no statistically 
significant differences in the proportion of 
professional and managerial workers in 
these groups appears.* There is a greater 
tendency, however, to find professional 
status among those who moved outside the 
Middletown area. (Middletown profes- 
sional = 25 per cent; non-Middletown 
professional = 41.6 per cent, significant 
at the 10 per cent level.) Although the 
data tend to refute the hypothesis that 
one needs to go elsewhere to achieve eco- 
nomic success, one cannot be certain that 
if the group that left Middletown had re- 
mained in Middletown, its members would 
have achieved the same high status there 
that they achieved elsewhere. 

If the proportion of this high school 
class that migrated from Middletown was 
representative of emigration in general, 


4 The Chi Square test (employing a 2x2 design) 
is used employing Yates Correction. Chi Square 
for the professional group is 3.12 and for the 
managerial is .023, neither significant at the 5 
per cent level. 


Table 1 


Present (1951) Geographical Location of Male Population of Middletown 
High School Class of 1926 









































Middletown 
and New York Conn. 

D.O.T. Class.* Environs State N. J. Other Total 
Professional? 8 s 7 1 18 
Semi-Prof. 2 0 0 1 8 
Managerialt 5 g 8 8 13 
Clerical 0 1 0 0 1 
Agriculture 0 1 0 0 1 
Sales 1 0 0 1 2 
Semi-skilled 0 1 1 0 2 
Retired 1 0 0 0 1 

Totals 12 7 1l 6 86 
Per cent 83.3 19.4 80.5 16.6 100 








* Modified “Dictionary of Occupational Titles” Classification. 
t Differences in proportion of professional and managerial workers among the groups reported here is not 


iignificant at the 5 per cent level. 
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one would expect drastic changes in the 
size of the population in the community. 
Such has not been.the case, however, for 
the population of the city has remained 
remarkably stable over a long period of 
time. This suggests, of course, that for 
those who leave the community an equal 
number come to it from elsewhere. It 
would be of interest to know something 
of the economic achievement of the group 
who moved into Middletown since the 
possibility for achieving success by remain- 
ing in Middletown is not really known 
without these data on Middletown immi- 
grants. Unfortunately these data are not 
available. 


Table 2 
Present (1951) Geographical Location of Male 
and Female Population of Middletown High 
School Graduating Class of 1926 














Location Males Females Males Females 
N N % 

Middletown _.__... 12 29 33.3 61.7 
ther NY... 7: 9 19.4 19.1 
Nearby states — 11 6 80.6 12.8 
oN Si Rela atl aeons 6 2  IG;7 4,2 
No data __..._. 0 1 0 2.1 

Totals 22 386 47 100.0 99.9 





In contrast to the 33.3 per cent of the 
men who remained in Middletown, 61.7 
per cent of the women did so (Table 2). If 
one considers the geographical origins of 
the men these women married, it appears 
that somewhat fewer of the men are from 
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the Middletown area than the number of 
women who remained in the Middletown 
area (Table 3). 


Table 8 


Geographical Origins of Men that Women in 
Sample Married 























Origin N % 
Middletown and area —-.....---.._-.- 21 52.5 
New York state 6 15.0 
Nearby states 8 20.0 
Elsewhere in U. S. __.---..-------...-.--- 2 5.0 
From abroad 1 25 
No data 2 5.0 

Total 40 100.0 








If one takes into account only those re- 
porting husbands’ occupations, 91.3 per 
cent of the men the Middletown women 
married are in the professional, semi-pro- 
fessional, and managerial occupations, 
whereas only 80.5 per cent of the male 
graduates of the original class are so dis- 
tributed (Table 4). 

One should test whether not providing 
the occupational data may have been more 
prevalent among those who married non- 
Middletown men since one might assume 
they were “ashamed” of their status and 
could more easily conceal it. The differ- 
ences between those reporting and those 
not reporting were tested to see if any sig- 
nificant differences existed with regard to 
geographical location. It turned out that 
there is no difference and the hypothesis of 
a reporting bias is not supported. 


















































Table 4 

Distribution of Occupational Status for Middletown Men and Men Married by Middletown Women 

Men Married Middletown 

by Middletown Women Men 

D.O.T. Class N % N % 
Prof., Tech., & Kindred ll 27.5 18 86.1 
Semi-Prof. 1 25 8 83 
Managerial 9 22.5 13 86.1 
Sales 1 2.5 2 5.5 
Service 1 2.5 0 0.0 
Semi-skilled 0 0 2 5.5 
Farm 0 0 1 2.8 
Clerical 0 0 1 2.8 

No. data 17 42.5 0 0 
Retired 0 0 1 2.8 
Total 40 100.0 86 99.9 
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Mobility of a High School Class 


Hypothesis 2. The geographical mobil- 
ity of the women in the sample is related 
to the occupational status of the men they 
marry. 

The results of the analysis of the data 
that reflect on this relationship indicate 
that a woman was just as likely to marry a 
professional person if she stayed in Middle- 
town as if she went elsewhere. The same 
is true for marrying a person in the man- 
agerial occupations. There appears, from 
these limited data, to be no relation be- 
tween the socio-economic status of the 
husbands they marry and their own geo- 
graphical mobility. 


Hypothesis 38. There are significant dif- 
ferences in Regents’ examination averages 
for persons in different occupational 
groups. 


To test this hypothesis, the average Re- 
gents’ examination marks of the various 
occupational groups was determined as 
was the significance of the differences in 
their means. The difference between pro- 
fessional and managerial group means is 
significant at the .10 level and the differ- 
ence between the means of the professional 
and semi-skilled group is significant at the 
01 level (t= 3.07). It should be borne 
in mind that the N’s are very small and 
the results obviously only suggestive. 

The differences in grade averages for 
women were determined according to the 
occupational status of the men they mar- 
ried. It is difficult to make any observa- 
tions because of the limited data. (One 
might hypothesize that women who tended 
to achieve higher in school would also tend 
to marry higher status husbands — or 
would marry men who later achieved high- 
er status.) No difference, however, appears 
to exist between the grade averages of 
those who married professional men (M = 
79.53) and those who married men in 
the managerial occupation (M = 78.72). 
Whether the same would be true for the 
difference between those who married men 
in upper status occupations and those who 
married men in lower status occupations 
can only be conjectured since there 3re in- 
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sufficient data concerning marriage with 
men in lower status occupations. 


Hypothesis 4. Those who attended col- 
lege have higher Regents’ averages than 
the non-college group. 

The means for the two groups were de- 
termined and a comparison indicates a sig- 
nificant difference between the two, as was 
anticipated (Table 5). 


Table 5 


Regents’ Examination Averages of Men Graduates 
in Relation to Level of Education Attained 








Education N M s t 
College (with degree) _._. 18 80.39 4.76 

8.94* 
Non-college 9 ________._____. 18 75.22 2.94 





* Significant at the 1 per cent level 


The difference between the Regents’ av- 
erage for the girls of the original graduat- 
ing class, who went to college and obtained 
degrees and those who did not, was also 
determined. The girls were divided into 
three groups; those who attended college 
and received degrees, those who attended 
some type of school beyond high school but 
received no degrees, and those who did not 
get any education beyond high school 
(Table 6). Most unexpectedly, the girls 


Table 6 


Regents’ Examination Averages of Women 
Graduates in Relation to Level of Educa- 








tion Attained 
Education N M s 
College (with degree) 18 76.90 8.11 
School beyond H.S, -.. 15 77.49 2.30 
No schooling beyond H.S. _..19 79.03 5.08 





who attended no other school than high 
school had higher mean Regents’ averages 
than the girls who attended college and 
received degrees. The difference, however, 
was not clearly statistically significant, at 
the .05 level and not practically significant. 

Hypothesis 5. Those who attended col- 
lege tend to achieve higher occupational 
status. 

Of those with college degrees, 11 are in 
professional occupations, 7 are in manager- 
ial occupations — none are in any of the 
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occupational groups which reflect lower 
socio-economic status. Of those in the pro- 
fessions 84.6 per cent have college degrees. 
Of those in the managerial occupations 
58.8 per cent have college degrees. There 
are 5 persons in this sample with en- 
gineering degrees, 2 of whom have execu- 
tive status in large companies. Of 8 per- 
sons who are self-employed, 2 have college 
degrees and have built up fair-sized com- 
panies which employ a considerable num- 
ber of employees. 

One might conclude that the males in 
this sample who obtained college degrees 
achieved fairly high socio-economic status 
as a group. It might also be concluded 
that the college degree was more neces- 
sary for achieving status in a profession 
than in executive or managerial positions. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A variety of follow-up data made avail- 
able in 1951 for the class of 1926 of a 
New York State community's high school 
was analyzed and was further related to 
the computed Regents’ averages for the 
members of that class. 

The results of the study indicate a sub- 
stantial proportion (66.7 per cent) of the 
members of the class of 1926 no longer 
reside in the community or in the im- 
mediate locale. This is more true of the 
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men than the women of the class. There 
is no support, however, for the claim that 
one must leave the community to achieve 
economic success since no statistically sig- 
nificant difference exists between the oc- 
cupational achievement of those who left 
and those who remained in the community, 
No definitive conclusion can be drawn, 
however, since there are no data to indicate 
what the group who left might have 
achieved had they remained. 

The data of the study suggest that no 
relationship exists between the geographi- 
cal mobility of the women in the sample 
and occupational status achieved by the 
men they married. 

There is support for the hypothesis that 
those who tended to achieve more highly 
academically also tended to achieve more 
highly in occupational status. For men, it 
appears that those who attended college 
tended to achieve more highly in high 
school. The same is not true, however, for 
the women in that class. In fact there is a 
tendency for those with lower high school 
achievement to progress further on the 
educational ladder. 

The limited data available in this study 
support the hypothesis that those who at- 
tend college tend to achieve higher occupa- 
tional status. 


Received January 27, 1954, 
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Do Counselees Remember Test Scores? 


C. P. Froehlich 
University of California 


W. E. Moser 
Pittsburg, California 


If counseling is a learning experience, 
then it follows that counselees should learn 
test information when it is presented as a 
part of the counseling process. This paper 
reports a study designed to explore pupils’ 
memory of test scores after counseling. The 
objective of the study is to obtain data 
which would enable the investigators to 
gain insight into pupil learning of test in- 
formation. It is not an evaluation of coun- 
seling. It does, however, shed light on a 
logically expected outcome of counseling 
which might in future studies be used as a 
criterion of counseling effectiveness. 

This study is based on the responses of 
150 ninth grade pupils in the Pittsburg, 
California schools who took the Differential 
Aptitude Tests in October, 1951. Subse- 
quently, the test scores were interpreted by 
counselors in a series of group meetings 
and individual interviews. As part of the 
group activity each pupil drew a profile 
of his sub-test scores. Norms for the profiles 
were those furnished in the DAT manual. 


Pupils were allowed to keep the profile 
and were free to request further help in 
understanding the meaning of scores. In 
February, 1953 (approximately 15 months 
after learning their scores), each pupil was 
requested to draw a profile of his scores 
from memory. Thus, there was available 
for analysis for each pupil an obtained per- 
centile rank equivalent and a percentile: 
rank reported from memory for each sub- 
test score. 
Results 

Table 1 presents summary statistics and: 
correlation coefficients between obtained 
and reported percentile ranks. The median 
of the obtained percentile ranks is based! 
upon a distribution of the percentile ranks. 
which were obtained by converting each 
individual’s raw test score to a percentile 
rank, using the norms given in the test man- 
ual. These percentile ranks were reported 
to the pupils during counseling. A com- 
parison of medians and means reported 
in this table indicates that the distribu- 


Table 1 


Summary Statistics and Correlation Coefficients 
Between Obtained and Reported Percentile Rank 














Percentile rank Student reported 
DAT derived from individual test score percentile rank 
Sub-Test Standard Standard r 
Median Mean Deviation Median Mean Deviation 
Verbal 27.5 84.4 27.5 44.5 45.4 21.7 56 
Numerical 28.2 85.7 27.8 49.0 50.4 23.4 45 
Abstract 81.5 87.6 27.4 89.5 42.1 22.6 .46 
Space 86.5 40.6 28.1 45.0 46.7 26.1 Al 
Mechanical 42.1 44,4 28.5 57.7 53.9 29.0 52 
Clerical 66.8 59.3 29.7 57.8 55.7 29.6 AT 
Spelling 44.0 46.6 81.6 58.3 55.9 26.0 57 
Sentences 81.9 86.6 27.9 44.7 46.2 23.0 49 
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tions based on obtained percentile ranks 
are skewed more than those based on re- 
ported standing. The median difference be- 
tween median and mean for the former 
is 5.4, while for the latter it is only 1.9. Ap- 
parently the pupils reported percentile 
ranks which more closely approximate a 
normal distribution than do their actual 
percentiles, 

All of the correlation coefficients re- 
ported in Table 1 are significantly different 
from zero, but low enough to indicate 
marked differences between actual and re- 
called test percentiles. 

With one exception, the standard devia- 
tions of the distributions of reported per- 
centile ranks are smaller than those ob- 
tained for the test scores. Inspection of 
the distributions indicates that the pupils 
tended to avoid extremely high or low per- 
centile ranks when reporting their abilities. 
This is especially true for pupils whose per- 
centile rank is low. Table 2 presents data 
which substantiate this conclusion. 

In order to clarify the data in Table 2, 
the interpretation of the first row is stated 
here. Of the 19 pupils whose verbal test 
scores were equal to a percentile rank of 
71 or above on test norms, 53 per cent re- 
ported that their percentile rank was 71 
or above. Forty-one per cent of the 83 
pupils whose obtained percentile rank was 
30 or below reported that it was this low. 
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When one considers agreement between 
obtained and reported percentile ranks in 
the upper 30 percentiles in contrast with the 
lower 30 percentiles, several facts stand 
out. (1) There is more agreement in the 
higher ranks than in the lower. (2) A con- 
siderable portion of pupils who rank high 
report lower ranks, and a large percentage 
of low ranking students report higher ranks, 
(3) The disparity between obtained and 
reported ranks varies greatly from test to 
test for high ranking students (range = 14 
to 78 per cent), but is more consistent for 
low ranking students (range = 50 to 67 
per cent). In general, it appears that pupils 
whose obtained percentile ranks were at 
the extremes of the distribution tended to 
report ranks nearer the median. The opera- 
tion of this phenomenon as far as low rank- 
ing counselees reporting higher scores has 
long been a part of counseling lore. How- 
ever, the conclusion from this study that 
many counselees report lower than actual 
ranking will probably not go unchallenged, 


Such a conclusion calls into question the f 


concern that counselors have in breaking 
“bad news” (low scores) to clients in con- 
trast with apparent lack of concern about 
giving clients “good news” (high scores). 
This study does not identify the reasons 
which cause high ranking students to re- 
port their standing lower than it actually 


is. Additional analysis of the data did, how- 


Table 2 


Agreement Between Obtained and Reported Percentile Ranks 
for High Scoring and Low Scoring Students 








Obtained Obtained and 


Obtained Obtained and 








percentile reported per- percentile reported per- 

rank 71 or centile rank rank 80 or centile rank 

DAT above 71 or above below 30 or below 

Sub-Test Col, A Col. B Per cent Col. C Col. D Per cent 
B 

N N A N N Cc 
Verbal 19 10 53 83 84 41 
Numerical 24 15 62 82 27 88 
Abstract 24 5 22 74 86 49 
Space 83 19 58 64 27 43 
Mechanical 84 29 86 59 80 50 
Clerical 67 87 56 84 18 89 
Spelling 46 85 76 55 24 44 
Sentences 22 12 54 73 83 46 
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Do Counselees Remember Test Scores? 


ever, cause the investigators to test certain 
hypotheses which will be discussed. 


Discussion 


The correlation coefficients presented in 
Table 3 were computed to test the hypoth- 
esis that pupils tended to generalize their 
standing on other tests in the battery in 
terms of their rank on the verbal scale. 
This hypothesis has the logic that the con- 
cept of verbal intelligence is a fairly spe- 
cific and understandable one for pupils of 
the age of those who participated in this 
study. The correlation between actual and 
reported percentile ranks was greater for 
this test than any other in the battery, save 
the spelling test. The verbal scale is the 
first on the profile, probably enjoying an 
advantage comparable to that of the first 
name on a ballot. Despite the logic be- 
hind the hypothesis, the data in Table 8 do 
not support such a far-reaching hypothesis. 


Table 3 
Correlation Among Actual Percentile Ranks and 


Reported Percentile Ranks for Certain of the 
Differential Aptitude Sub-tests 











r with r with 
actual reported 
DAT Sub-test verbal scale _ verbal scale 
rank rank 

Numerical, actual .70 28 
reported 87 
Abstract, actual * 61 29 
reported 32 
Space, actual 54 19 
reported 32 
Mechanical, actual 59 31 
reported 7 
Clerical, actual 24 28 
reported 45 
Spelling, actual 53 25 
reported 47 
Sentences, actual 12 44 
reported 40 





Nevertheless, the data in Table 3 do raise 


| interesting questions. The correlation co- 
| efficients between each test’s actual per- 


centile ranks and the actual percentile ranks 
on the verbal scale are of approximately the 
same magnitude as corresponding coeffi- 
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though the latter were computed from 
raw scores rather than percentiles. One ex- 
ception is the mechanical scale coefficient 
which seems to be inflated. Inspection of 
the scatter diagram indicates that this may 
be the result of a clustering of pupils at 
the extremes, particularly the low end of 
the distribution. 

Without exception all correlations be- 
tween actual verbal and actual other test 
ranks are higher than between reported 
verbal and actual other test ranks. This 
is to be expected in view of the general dis- 
crepancy between reported and actual per- 
centile ranks. Interestingly, the latter co- 
efficients are very similar in magnitude, 
even though there is marked disparity 
among corresponding actual verbal versus 
actual other coefficients. 

Five of the seven coefficients between 
reported verbal ranks and reported other 
test ranks exceed those between reported 
verbal rank and actual other test ranks. 
This is slight and inconclusive evidence 
that pupils’ report of their rank on the 
other tests is associated with their actual or 
reported verbal rank. Had these coefficients 
been much higher, then the aforementioned 
hypothesis might have been more tenable. 
When reported verbal rank was correlated 
with reported rank on the mechanical test 
or reported rank on the sentence test, these 
two coefficients did not follow the pattern 
of the other five just described. In the case 
of the sentence test, the disparity is small 
and may be disregarded. In the case of the 
mechanical test, data in Table 2 probably 
offer the explanation. Reference to this 
table shows that both low and high rank- 
ing pupils reported their actual ranks on 
the mechanical test more accurately than 
on any of the other tests. This study does 
not indicate why there was greater accur- 
acy in reporting this test score than others. 
It does, however, point to an area which 
might be fruitfully investigated, namely: 
What accounts for the variation in accur- 
acy of pupil reports of their percentile ranks: 
on the various kinds of tests? 

Do brighter pupils report their scores 
more accurately than those not as bright? 
To answer this question, pupils were divid- 
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ed into groups. One group was composed of 
pupils who reported their actual first or 
second highest score as being that. The 
second group was made up of pupils who 
failed to report either their actual highest 
or next highest score as one of their two 
highest scores. The mean I.Q. of the first 
group was 99, for the second group it was 
88; the difference is significant. 

Admittedly, this study is based upon a 
test which has a relatively large number of 
part scores. It could be that pupils remem- 
ber their highest score accurately but are 
confused by the others. A tabulation was 
made of the way pupils remembered their 
highest actual score. Of the 150 pupils, 76 
correctly remembered their highest score as 
highest, 31 as second highest, and 48 as 
something else. But when the pupils’ actual 
second highest score was compared with 
their reported score 33 pupils remembered 
it as being their highest score. Only 42 
remembered their second highest as being 
that, but 75 reported it was something other 
than first or second highest score. 

Within the limitations of this sample, it 
appears that a large proportion of students 
remember their highest tested aptitude but 
other scores are more inaccurately reported 
from memory. 
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Summary 


A large proportion of students in this 
study did not accurately report their per. 
centile rank on the several tests of the 
Differential Aptitude Test battery. 

The level of accuracy of report varied 
from test to test. More pupils reported their 
highest score accurately than reported their 
second highest score correctly. Errors in re- 
porting scores were made by both high 
and low ranking pupils. This study contra. 
dicts the general belief among counselors 
that it is easier for high than for low rank- 
ing pupils to understand and accept test 
evidence, if one assumes that accuracy of 
report is closely related to understanding 
and acceptance. A larger proportion of 
brighter pupils, however, report scores ac- 
curately than do the less bright. 

The data provide inconclusive evidence 
to support the hypothesis that pupils tend 
to generalize their reported ranks on the 
several sub-tests of the DAT in terms of 
their rank on the verbal test. 

The reasons for errors in reporting can- 
not be discerned from this study, but the 
desirability of seeking the reasons is im- 


plied. 
Received November 10, 1958. 
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Use of the Kuder in Counseling with Regard to 


Accounting as a Career 


Robert Jacobs and Arthur E. Traxler 
The Educational Records Bureau, New York, N. Y. 


Recently the Committee on Accounting 
Personnel of the American Institute of 
Accountants has undertaken to develop 
testing and guidance materials for use 
by high school counselors. The purpose 
of the project is to attract to the field of 
accounting those young persons showing 
high promise of success in this profession. 

With the assistance of the Educational 
Records Bureau, two kinds of experimental 
work have been carried out. One experi- 
mental program led to the development of 
a High School Accounting Orieniction Test, 
a prognostic test of skills and abilities re- 


| lated to study of accounting and business 


subjects in college. The second kind of 
research was directed toward the appraisal 
of interests. This article is concerned with 
this second part of the project. The in- 
struments selected for use in studying the 
interests of accountants were the Kuder 
Preference Records—Vocational and Per- 
sonal. 

Principal interest centered in the Kuder 
Preference Record—Vocational because of 
its wide use in secondary schools and be- 
cause information concerning broad areas 
of individual interests is usually more 
helpful than information on interests in 
specific occupations in counseling young 
people at the high school level. 

In order to investigate the possible value 
to the project of an inventory of personal 
qualities, it was decided to include the 


 Kuder Preference Record--Personal as a 
supplementary instrument in the study. 


The personal record is new, and data on 


its validity are not nearly so extensive as 


that reported for the vocational preference 


record. The personal record yields scores 
on five scales: A—preference for being ac- 
tive in groups; B—preference for familiar 
and stable situations; C—preference for 
working with ideas; D-—preference for 
avoiding conflict; E—preference for direct- 
ing or influencing others. 


The Method 


The research sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Development of Accounting Per- 
sonnel undertook to discover the Kuder 
inventory responses of accountants as a 
vocational group. The purpose and the 
nature of the study were explained in an 
announcement to a wide sampling of mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Account- 
ants who were invited to fill out the two 
Preference Records in order to contribute 
research data and to obtain a record of 
their own scores. In this way, scores on 
the two instruments were obtained from 
578 public accountants, representing dif- 
ferent levels of employment, various sizes 
of firms, a large age range, and a wide 
geographical distribution. Public account- 
ants who filled out the inventories were 
asked to supply on a separate sheet sev- 
eral items of information about themselves. 
One question had to do with satisfaction 
with their work in the field of accounting. 
On the basis of responses to this question 
from the 578 persons making up the total 
population, a group of 516 accountants who 
were satisfied with their work was identi- 
fied. 

For use in the study of the results, Kuder 
supplied mean scores for a base group of 
1,000 adult men undifferentiated by oc- 
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cupation. The mean scores obtained by 
the group of 516 satisfied accountants 
were compared with the means for the 
base group and tests of statistical signifi- 
cance were applied. The results are shown 
in Tables 1 through 4. 


The Results 


Kuder Preference Record — Vocational. 
The mean scores obtained by satisfied ac- 
countants on the vocational preference rec- 
ord are compared with those indicated for 
men in general in Table 1. If one accepts 
as a null hypothesis the proposal that the 
interests of accountants, as measured by 
the Kuder, are not different from those of 
men in general and then tests this hy- 
pothesis with the usual statistical criteria 
of significance, the application of the criti- 
cal ratios in Table 1 indicate that such a 
null hypothesis must be rejected. It is 
quite safe to say for each of the scales 
that if the true difference between the 
mean scores of accountants and of men in 
general were zero, a difference as large 
as the one obtained would not occur by 
chance as often as once in a hundred 
samples. 

Four of the critical ratios shown in Table 
1 are particularly large. These are for the 
computational, clerical, and literary scales, 
where the accountants are higher than the 
base group (notably so in the case of 
computational interests), and for the so- 
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cial service scale where the accountants 
mean score is significantly lower than that 
of men in general. 

In Table 2, the mean scores of the group 
of 516 satisfied public accountants are 
compared with the mean scores of the 
group of 62 public accountants who said 
they were dissatisfied with their work. On 
several of the scales, the dissatisfied group 
does not differ significantly from the satis- 
fied. Four differences are significant at 
the 1 per cent level of confidence. These 
are for the outdoor, computational, artis- 
tic, and clerical scales. The dissatisfied 
group is significantly lower than the satis- 
fied group in computational and clerical 
interests and significantly higher in out- 
door and artistic interests. The dissatis- 
fied group is also higher than the satisfied 
group in scientific interests, with a dif- 
ference significant at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence. 

The important differences between the 
vocational preferences of satisfied and dis- 
satisfied accountants seem to lie mostly in 
the computational and clerical areas. Here- 
in may lie one of the sources of the dis- 
satisfaction admitted by the smaller group. 
Men who are not interested in detailed 
work of a computational and clerical na- 
ture may have a good deal of difficulty 
adjusting to the beginning level of ac- 
counting, even though at the more ad- 
vanced levels of the profession, clerical 


Table 1 


Comparison of Kuder Preference Record—Vocational Mean Scores of 516 Public Accountants Who Say 
They Are Satisfied with Their Work with Mean Scores of 1,000 Men in General. 

















Mean Standard Deviation 

Dif- Stand- 

Public Public ference ard 
Scale Base Account- Base Account- Between Errorof Criti- 
Group ants Group ants Means the Dif- cal 
M(b) M(a) x y M(a)—M(b) ference Ratio 
Oy autor. 43.45 86.70 14.91. 12.90 -6.75 .74 9.12 
1. Mechanical —......... 43.60 87.92 12.87 11.77 -5.68 .66 8.61 
2. Computational — 28.31 42.25 8.73 6.75 13.94 Al 84.00 
8. Scientific _........._.... 39.98 87.02 10.44 9.54 2.96 53 5.58 
4, Persuasive _._..__.._ 41.13 38.62 14.61 12.46 -2.51 12 8.49 
S, arastic | BO 19.86 9.06 8.07 -2.99 46 6.50 
raaeoreny on 19.62 24.13 8.14 8.18 4.51 44 10.25 
a’ no 12.38 13.87 6.49 6.01 1.49 33 4.52 
8. Social Service ——......- 41.96 88.84 12.75 11.78 -8.12 .66 12.30 
9. Clerical 46.04 55.91 12.71 13.02 9.87 ’ .70 14.10 
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Table 2 


Comparison of Kuder Preference Record—Vocational Mean Scores of 516 Public Accountants Who Say 
They Are Satisfied with Their Work with Mean Scores of 62 Public Accountants Who 
Say They Are Dissatisfied with Their Work. 

















Mean Standard Deviation 

Stand- 

Dif- ard 

ference Error 
Scale Sat- Dis- Sat- Dis- Between ofthe Criti- 
isfied satisfied isfied satisfied Means Differ- cal 
M(a) M(d) y z M(a)—M(d) ence Ratio 
Pe Outcoor 2. 86.70 42.77 12.90 14.54 6.07 1.93 3.15 
1. Mechanical += 837.92 40.84 ba ee i 14.18 2.92 1.87 1.56 
2. Computational 42.25 83.63 6.75 7.60 -8.62 1.01 8.53 
8, Scientific ———______. _ 87.02 89.74 9.54 10.45 2.72 1.39 1.96 
4, Persuasive -.................. 38.62 37.32 12.46 13.49 -1.30 1.80 0.72 
Se Actistic —.___. __ 19.86 23.52 8.07 8.76 3.66 Ev 3.13 
UN) 24.13 25.00 8.13 7.68 0.87 1.04 0.84 
f. Musical — anes! 19:60 13.90 6.01 7.12 0.03 0.94 0.03 
8. Social Service __. 33.84 82.52 11.78 12.45 -1.82 1.66 0.80 
9: Clerical —.____ _ 55.91 45.46 13.02 11.84 -10.45 1.61 6.49 

activities may play a minor role. ‘The The data in this table indicate that the 


strength of the interests measured by these 
two scales seems to be critical with respect 
to satisfactory adjustment to accounting 
work, and it would seem that counselors 
might help to avoid some misfits vocation- 
ally if they tended to guide into areas 
other than accounting those individuals 
whose interest scores on the clerical and 
computational scales are mediocre or low. 

Kuder Preference Record—Personal. The 
mean scores made on the five scales of 
the personal preference record by the ac- 
countants were subjected to the same types 
of comparison reported for the vocational 
record. The personal preference means 
for the satisfied group of accountants are 
compared statistically with those of the 
norm group in Table 3. 


personal preferences of public accountants 
are different from those in the norm group 
on all five of the scales. Differences which 
are significant at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence are found with four of the five 
preference scales. The greatest difference 
between satisfied accountants and men in 
general seems to be in preference for direct- 
ing others, where the accountant is quite 
noticeably ahead of the average man. Only 
one of the differences shown in this table 
is negative. This is for Scale B, where 
the data show that accountants have less 
preference for familiar situations than do 
men in general. 

In Table 4, the mean scores of the satis- 
fied and dissatisfied groups on the Kuder 
Preference Record—Personal are compared. 


Table 3 


Comparison of Kuder Preference Record—Personal with Mean Scores of 516 Public Accountants Who 
Say They Are Satisfied with Their Work with Mean Scores of 1,000 Men in General. 














Mean Standard Deviation 
Differ- Stand- 
Public Public ence Be- ard Error 

Scale Norm Account- Norm Account tween ofthe  Criti- 
Group ants Group ants Means Differ- cal 

M(b) M(a) x y M(a)—M(b)__— ence Ratio 

A. Being Active —..... _ 80.79 83.97 11.40 11.30 3.18 61 5.21 
B. Familiar Situations _.... 89.28 85.46 9.66 8.67 -3.82 49 7.80 
C. Working with Ideas _. 31.57 82.62 9.52 9.62 1.05 52 2.02 
D. Avoiding Conflict __.. 88.92 41.32 8.97 8.43 2.40 AT 5.11 
E. Directing Others _..... 42.15 50.61 11.26 9.34 8.46 54 15.67 
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Table 4 


Comparison of Kuder Preference Record—Personal Mean Scores of 516 Public Accountants Who Say 
They Are Satisfied with Their Work with Mean Scores of 62 Public Accountants Who Say 
They Are Dissatisfied with Their Work. 











Mean Standard Deviation 
Stand- 
ard 

Differ- Error 
Scale Sat- Dis- Sat- Dis- ence of the Criti- 
isfied satisfied isfied satisfied Between Differ- cal 
M(a) M(d) y z Means ence Ratio 
A. Being Active -....... 83.97 $1.81 11.30 11.31 -2.16 1.52 1.42 
B. Familiar Situations _.. 35.46 $2.56 8.67 8.52 -2.90 1.15 2.52 
C. Working with Ideas. 32.62 $2.29 9.62 9.10 -0.83 1.20 0.28 
D. Avoiding Conflict _.. 41.82 87.94 8.43 10.98 -3.38 1.44 2.35 
E. Directing Others 50.61 49.53 9.34 10.53 -1.08 1.40 0.77 








These data suggest that the differences 
between satisfied and dissatisfied account- 
ants with regard to personal preferences 
are not so great as those found with the 
vocational record. Not one of the differ- 
ences in means for the data in Table 4 
is significant at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence, although the actual differences 
found on Scales B and D are at a level 
between 5 per cent and 1 per cent, and 
closely approach the more rigorous test 
of significance. 


Discussion 


In order to provide the information of 
this study in a form that would be most 
useful to counselors, bar profiles of the 
mean scores of the satisfied group on the 
two instruments were constructed. These 
are shown in Figures 1 and 2. The per- 
centile scales provided by the published 
norms for the two inventories were em- 
ployed as a basis for plotting the bar 
profile points. These figures show that, 
in general, public accountants who are 
satisfied with their work have much more 
interest in computational activities and 
considerably more interest in clerical and 
literary activities than does. the average 
man. They are noticeably less interested 
than the average man in social. service, 
outdoor, and mechanical activities. Satis- 
fied public accountants have some pref- 
erence for being active in groups. They 
have a moderate amount of liking for work- 
ing with people and meeting new people. 


They prefer to seek out new experiences 
rather than to restrict themselves to familiar 
situations. They have only slightly more lik- 
ing for working with ideas than the aver- 
age man has. They have some preference 
for avoiding conflict and do not want to 
be aggressive. At the same time, they 
like to influence and direct others and 
have considerable preference for activities 
involving the use of authority and power. 

In order to investigate the possible in- 
fluence of age, level of employment, and 
size of employing firm on the stability of 
this interest pattern, the group of 516 satis- 
fied public accountants was divided into 
smaller groups for each of these three vari- 
ables, and means were obtained for the 
sub-groupings. In all of the sub-groupings, 
as well as in different combinations of the 
various sub-groupings, the same kinds of 
differences were to be observed in com- 
paring the mean scores with the means for 
the base group. All of the differences 
were not of the same magnitude, but the 
variations in mean scores were not large 
enough to warrant application of statisti- 
cal tests of significance. The general pat- 
tern of ihe interest profile remained rela- 
tively unchanged in all of the breakdowns. 
This check on the stability of the profile 
should encourage use of the patterns of 
preferences identified for this particular 
vocational group with some degree of con- 
fidence. It is of notable significance that 
the characteristic form of the profile which 
emerged when the means were computed 
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Figure 1. Percentile ranks of mean scores obtained by 516 satisfied public accountants 
on the Kuder Preference Record—Vocational (percentiles from norms supplied by test 


publisher). 


from the scores of the total group of 516 
accountants was maintained regardless of 
whether the sample consisted of partners, 
managers, supervisors, seniors, semi-seniors, 
juniors, or whether it consisted of em- 
Ployees of large, medium, or small firms, 
and regardless of age level. 

In the field of accounting, as with most 
of the professions, practice tends to be- 
come specialized. There is, for example, 
the work of the controller, of the cost ac- 


countant, of the government agency ac- 
countant, of the teacher of accounting, 
and others in addition to the work of the: 
public accountant. The study reported in 
this article is based on a sampling of public 
accountants, men who hold or are work- 
ing toward the CPA certificate. A pos-- 
sible worthwhile extension of or supple- 
ment to this research would be the in-- 
vestigation of the interests and preferences: 
of men satisfactorily engaged in other: 
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Figure 2. Percentile ranks of mean scores ob- 
tained by 516 satisfied public accountants 
on the Kuder Preference Record—Personal 
(percentiles from norms supplied by test 
publisher). 
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kinds of accounting work to determine if 
any aspect of the reported profile is spe- 
cific to public accountants. In the mean- 
time, these profiles, particularly the voca- 
tional preference profile, should be use. 
ful to high school counselors and teachers 
in the guidance of young people who are 
considering preparation for a career in 
public accounting. If the preference rec. 
ords are followed with a test designed to 
measure accounting or business aptitude, 
such as the Accounting Orientation Test- 
High School Level, the data thus made 
available to counselors should contribute 
significantly to wise vocational choice. 


Received November 28, 1953. 


1 Published in 1953 by the Committee on Ac- 
counting Personnel, 21 Audubon Avenue, New 
York 32, New York. 
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Current Theoretical and Practical Problems 
in Measurement: A Symposium! 


The Measurement of Personality 
Joseph Zubin? 
Psychiatric Institute, Columbia University 


Personality is apparently another ex- 
ample of a shrinking universe which con- 
tracts as measurement expands. As we 
all know, personality, in the beginning, 
had everything. Then it lost its intelli- 
gence, and before it could recover lost 
its interest and its attitudes. It still feels, 
aspires, and has sentiments as long as they 
remain unmeasurable. Once they too fall 
under the psychometrician’s ax, person- 
ality will be extinct. 

But what keeps motivation, feeling, and 
sentiment out of the psychometrician’s 
reachP Only one thing—the absence of 
an external criterion, independent of sub- 
jective, self-referred judgment. Had not 
Binet provided us with the external cri- 
terion of mental age, we would still be 
classifying people into “intelligent” and 
“unintelligent” the way Rorschach and his 
generation did. Such subjective self-re- 
ferred judgments characterize all primitive 
measures. Height, weight, time, and 
warmth were evaluated subjectively long 


1These three papers, by Zubin, Anastasi, and 
Super, were presented on January 29, 1954, at the 
annual meeting of the New York State Psycho- 
logical Association. Harold Seashore, the President 
of the Association, writes: “A perquisite of being 
an association president is the right to give a 
Presidential Address. I chose my topic: Current 
Theoretical and Practical Problems in Measure- 
ment, and then induced some highly competent 
friends to make the speech for me. Thus the Presi- 
dent’s Symposium was invented. The method is 
recommended to any other president who does 
not want to write a speech during the year he 
is busy being president!” 

2The preparation of this article was facilitated 
by a grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


before objective measuring devices be- 
came available. The invention of such 
impersonal external criteria as yardsticks, 
balances, clocks, and thermometers per- 
mitted science to transcend self-reference 
as a criterion. We have not yet found 
external criteria for measuring motivation, 
feeling, and sentiment. That is why they, 
as well as their unanalyzed residue, per- 
sonality, are still unmeasurable. This 
would be a good place to stop were it 
not for the fact that the term personality 
is here to stay no matter how objectively- 
minded psychologists may disdain it. Our 
problem is to find a suitable model or 
structure for it, which can be examined 
scientifically. 

We shall define personality as the unique 
pattern of qualities which characterizes a 
given individual, and shall understand by 
measurement, the attempt first at isolating 
and then synthesizing the dimensions on 
which this uniqueness rests for the purpose 
of predicting behavior. Personality meas- 
urement grows out of the contributions of 
four fields: (1) differential psychology; 
(2) psychopathology; (3) personology; and 
(4) more recently, psychophysiology. Each 
of these fields has provided a model for 
personality theory and has developed tech- 
niques and methods with which to test 
the suitability of the model. 


Differential Psychology 


This approach postulates that the unique 
nature of man can be arrived at through 
the analysis of his behavior into under- 
lying traits and their interactions. It has 
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exerted a powerful influence on person- 
ality measurement. The model which it 
presents of the structure of abilities, in- 
terests, and of attitudes has been envied 
by personality researchers. They have at- 
tempted to build a corresponding model 
composed of orthogonal dimensions or 
traits in multi-dimensional space in which 
each individual occupies a point represent- 
ing the intersection of the multi-dimen- 
sional planes that pass through him. Not 
satisfied in simply locating the individual 
in n-dimensional space, they provide the 
D index or average distance between in- 
dividual locations so as to group neigh- 
bors who live closely together into neigh- 
borhoods that may perhaps be found in 
the vast hyperspaces, just as houses cluster 
over the countryside. This is quite suit- 
able for actuarial prediction of educational 
progress, vocational adjustment, choice of 
therapy and its probable outcome. As far 
as the individual himself is concerned, 
once he finds his locus in this hyperspace, 
there is nothing left for him, to quote 
George Kelly, but to sit on his own con- 
tinuum. The most promising technique 
for measuring personality which this field 
has yielded is the personality inventory, 
and the most promising methods it has 
provided are factor analysis—straight or in- 
verted, discriminant analysis, and criterion 
analysis. Its actuarial success has been 
modest but sufficiently impressive to war- 
rant its use in screening programs. It is 
not, however, suitable for individual use 
now. 


Psychopathology 


Psychopathology is such a vast field that 
it defies simple definition. One of its 
postulates is that the mentally ill may be 
regarded as types—types of individuals 
who are unable to make a suitable ad- 
justment to life. Whether the types 


emerge from a clustering of traits due to 
either heredity or environment or their in- 
teraction, or whether they represent disease 
processes which are independent of pre- 
morbid personality structure is still an open 
question. Nevertheless, psychopathologists 
have suggested that personality may be 
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regarded as the central portion of the uni- 
variate or multivariate distribution, the ex. 
treme portions of which represent disease 
entities or reaction types. Examples of 
these typologies are Kraepelin’s disease 
categories, Kretschmer’s cycloids and schiz- 
oids, Jung’s introverts and _ extroverts, 
Jaensch’s E and I types, Freud’s anal, oral, 
and genital characters, Horney’s vectorial 
types of movers to, from, and with people, 
and so on. 

Some of the techniques that have been 
borrowed by personality measurement 
from psychopathology are sorting tests, 
perseveration tests, persistence tests, and 
last but not least, projective techniques. 
The sorting techniques had a brief flurry 
of interest in the 30’s in the studies of de- 
terioration and of organicity in mental 
patients. Personality measurement took 
these over with the view of measuring 
rigidity and its opposite, flexibility. Simi- 
larly the clinical concepts of anxiety, per- 
severation, body-image, self-concept, emo- 
tional charge or cathexis, stress and homeo- 
stasis, and many others took their place as 
potential dimensions in the typological 
systems of personality classification. The 
wave of projective techniques in the 40's 
swept these techniques aside and today 
very little interest seems to be exhibited 
in them. Recently the method of classifi- 
cation which evolved out of the contribu- 
tions of the psychopathologist has made 
considerable headway in both profile 
analysis and pattern analysis. 

Projective techniques. These are the 
lustiest offspring of the marriage of psycho- 
pathology and personality measurement. 
They postulate that each of us carries with- 
in him an inner private world which is 
rarely exposed to the outside and is quite 
different from the public world which is 
readily available to external scrutiny. The 
latter is said to represent the conforming 
culturally determined behavior tapped by 
objective tests, while the former represents 
the repressed, suppressed, and stil] unex- 
pressed behavior not available to conven- 
tional tests. To pry open the inner world, 
it is claimed, projective techniques are re- 
quired. Since motivation, feeling, senti- 
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ment, and style of behavior are largely 
parts of our inner world, projective tech- 
niques should prove to be the most im- 
portant tools for the study of personality. 
Support for the belief in the existence of 
this private world comes not only from 
projective techniques and psychoanalysis 
but also from hard-headed neurophysiolo- 
gists like Adrian, Sherrington, Brain, and 
Eccles. 

Adrian (1) has pointed out that the 
usual sequence of events in perception 
is that some stimulus to a receptor organ 
causes the discharge of impulses along 
afferent nerve fibers which are synaptic 
relays evoking specific spatio-temporal pat- 
terns of impulses in the cerebral cortex. 
This specific spatio-temporal pattern gives 
rise to the experience of a sensation (or 
when more complex, to a_ perception) 
which is projected (believed to occur) some- 
where outside of the cortex, ie., on the 
surface of the skin, within the body, or 
at a distance from the body. This model 
may be taken to represent the relationship 
between mind and brain at least as far as 
perception is concerned. Whether mind 
and brain events are merely concomitant 
or causally related is not definitely 
known. We do know, however, that some 
psychological events such as the percep- 
tion of light can occur without the actual 
presentation of light to the eye. Direct 
stimulation of specified cortical areas will 
produce an effect similar to the light 
stimulus. Vocalization can be elicited, 
and other psychological events produced, 
by direct stimulation of certain other por- 
tions of the cortex without the voluntary 
cooperation of the subject and even ap- 
parently against his wishes. Furthermore, 
these brain events probably occur in early 
infancy before the subject presumably has 
sufficient previous experience to be aware 
of them or recognize them for what he and 
other babies will later take them to be. 
Such events certainly occur without his 
awareness. These brain events and their 
mental correlates may constitute his earli- 
est private world, from which his later 
public world arises through maturation, 
communication, experience, and education. 
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It is also possible that some part of this 
private world never becomes public, but it 
perhaps exerts some influence on external 
behavior, especially in so far as apprecia- 
tion of art, literature, and inkblots are 
concerned. 

In the light of this hypothesis, all per- 
ception is projective since it is an internal 
brain event which has its localized refer- 
ence elsewhere, either within the person’s 
skin or outside of the person’s skin. Para- 
doxically then, ordinary perception, includ- 
ing classic psychophysical perception, is 
projective, while the so-called projective 
techniques attempt to deal with the still 
unprojected or perhaps suppressed or re- 
pressed parts of the inner experience which 
accompanies cortical events. How can this 
material ever be investigated? Certainly 
not directly, for by definition it is unpro- 
jected. The only possible way it can be 
investigated is by its effects on projected 
perception. This indeed was probably 
why Rorschach postulated that the inner 
world of the person influenced his visual 
perception. The hypothesis for his experi- 
ment, though never specifically stated, was 
threefold: (1) how we perceive in space 
depends upon personality; (2) how we 
perceive in real space determines how we 
perceive in inkblot or Rorschach space; 
(3) therefore, how we perceive in Ror- 
schach space is a reflection of our per- 
sonality. 

Three decades of Rorschach studies have 
failed to present convincing proof or dis- 
proof of these three hypotheses because 
these hypotheses are essentially untestable. 
We still do not know too much about the 
determinants of real space perception, nor 
do we know the determinants of perception 
in Rorschach space. Hence, the possibility 
of determining the second hypothesis is be- 
yond us. We do not have any basic meth- 
ods for evaluating personality independent- 
ly of the Rorschach except perhaps the in- 
terview method, and consequently we can- 
not test the validity of either the first or 
the third hypothesis. Because of our ig- 
norance, our attempts at classifying Ror- 
schach responses into meaningful percept- 
ual scores are doomed to failure. That is 
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why so many experimental studies with the 
Rorschach have come a cropper. But what 
about clinical studies? 

For a long time I found it difficult to 
explain why the gods smiled on the clini- 
cian’s efforts and frowned on the experi- 
mentalist’s. One day, I laid aside the per- 
ceptual scoring and began to look at the 
Rorschach protocol as another type of in- 
terview and made a content analysis of the 
responses the way a clinical interview is 
analyzed. The scales for making this con- 
tent analysis have since been incorporated 
in a mimeographed volume. The results 
were astounding. These content analysis 
scales proved to be related to other ways 
of assessing personality. I found soon that 
I wasn’t alone in this venture. Amya Sen 
in Burt’s laboratory and Sandler, also in 
England, Elizur in this country and also 
Watkins et alii similarly discovered that 
content analysis paid off and many Ror- 
schachers began to desert their inkblots 
and take up with TAT cards because they 
afforded better opportunities for content 
analysis. In summary, the hypothesis of 
projective techniques is untestable and 
hence the perceptual model it presents, 
and the clinical scoring systems and the 
sign and syndrome methods it advocates, 
are not very helpful at this time. This 
is not because they are wrong, but be- 
cause scientific knowledge of perceptual 
processes has not reached the point where 
such hypotheses can be tested. 


Personology 


Personology postulates that the unique- 
ness of personality can be arrived at 
through inner understanding rather than 
through external measurement. Some of 
its proponents have claimed that its idio- 
graphic nature defies nomothetic invasion 
of its boundaries. Its methods are those 
of the interview, observation, and case 
history. Its model, if it has a model, is 
an intricate structure differing from house 
to house with which no one can become 
familiar unless he lives there for a suf- 
ficiently long period. In other words, it 


can not be surveyed from the outside. In- 
vestigators of this method would be great- 
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ly helped if someone provided a good 
working model for the interview itself. 
Armed with such a model, methods could 
be devised for teasing out the underlying 
components of the interview and for ex- 
perimentally varying them to note the ef- 
fects on the evaluation of personality. 


Psychophysiology 


The postulate underlying psychophysi- 
ology is that the brain has something to 
do with the mind, a time-honored postu- 
late which some psychologists have tried 
to ignore during the past several decades. 
Presumably then, alterations in brain func- 
tion have their concomitant alterations in 
the mind. The unique nature of per- 
sonality could be understood if we had 
tools for gauging on-going brain function- 
ing and its alterations. The dependence 
of perception on brain function has al- 
ready been referred to. Brain (2) and 
Eccles (4) have extended this model to 
include all other psychological events. They 
postulate that all psychological behavior 
has a substrate of cortical or subcortical 
events. Thus physiological, glandular, mo- 
tor, sensory, perceptual, and conceptual 
behavior — thoughts, wishes, aspirations, 
dreams, and sentiments—covary with corti- 
cal or subcortical spatio-temporal impulses 
of an electrochemical variety. The psycho- 
logical techniques which have been found 
responsive to induced brain changes—in- 
duced by some type of brain insult or bio- 
chemical alteration—are, contrary to expec- 
tation, not the time-honored psychological 
tests now in use in our clinics. Instead, the 
simpler psychophysical tests of the labora- 
tory, which the clinicians of Binet’s day re- 
jected, are found to be much keener tools 
for gauging alterations in brain function. 
Simple motor tasks like tapping, perceptual 
tasks like flicker fusion, weight lifting, 
fluctuating figures like the Necker cube, 
conceptual tasks like the metenym test are 
readily responsive to brain changes in- 
duced by ablation, shock, fatigue, temper- 
ature, or drugs like insulin or alcohol. 
The effects of aging, anxiety, and stress 
are also more readily and more objectively 
tapped by these tests than by standard 
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techniques. Many of the latter which had 
been thought to reflect the state of mental 
health of the individual failed to register 
alterations in well-being accompanying 
psychosurgery and shock therapy. 

Presumably, investigations of normal 
brain functioning, without external inter- 
vention, ought also to be reflected in these 
finer psychophysical techniques. Investi- 
gations of normal personality, with psycho- 
physiological tests by Darrow and Heath, 
Wenger, and Theron Van der Merwe, and 
more recently by the Air Force’s division of 
psychophysiology, indicate that these tests 
are useful in personality evaluation. One in- 
teresting modification of these psycho- 
physiological methods is to apply them un- 
der normal and under stress situations af- 
forded by mild anoxia or hyperoxia drugs, 
temperature changes, or by some type of 
psychological threat. The particular method 
of coping with such stress may be reflected 
by the central nervous system in these 
simple tasks in a manner characteristic of 
the individual's personality. Such simple 
tasks as judging the true vertical when one’s 
body is displaced from the vertical, Heinz 
Werner’s sensory-tonic field theory of per- 
ception, and Gibson’s figural after-effect 
phenomenon because of the precision with 
which the performance can be evaluated, 
may also prove to be valuable in the 
measurement of personality. 

But each of these measures cannot be 
validated by a priori theorizing or the still 
unvalidated series of working hypotheses 
that have grown out of the projective tech- 
niques. These measures will have to be 
related to more behavioral systems of per- 
sonality evaluation or to the results of sci- 
entific content analyses of systematic inter- 
views. Some success has already been 
achieved with such methods in studying 
the personality of chronic schizophrenics 
(15). It seems probable on the basis of pre- 
liminary investigation that chronic schiz- 
ophrenics whose perceptual functioning is 
not as disorganized as their conceptual 
usually fail to recover. Since, in normal 
ceptual functioning is below the conceptual 
usually fail to recover. Since in normal 
develoyiment, conceptual abilities usually 
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are maintained longer than the perceptual 
and deteriorate only after the perceptual 
have declined, it would seem that the 
chronic unrecoverable schizophrenics are 
more like normals than the chronic recov- 
erable cases. 


Summary 


The conception of personality as repre- 
senting the unique pattern of qualities of 
the individual is no more than a scien- 
tific model. If it has ceased being a use- 
ful model we ought to discard it. If it 
is still useful in the attempt at predicting 
behavior, it ought to be retained. What 
are the conclusions of our survey regard- 
ing this question? Personality measure- 
ment has borrowed and is borrowing heav- 
ily from four disciplines: differential 
psychology, psychopathology, personology, 
and psychophysiology. The first two 
fields have provided methods and con- 
cepts which have been helpful in screen- 
ing and actuarial prediction. But they 
have not proved sufficient for compre- 
hending the unique nature of personality. 
The new field of psychophysiology or brain 
function and the older but dormant per- 
sonology are now the most promising hope 
of personality measurement. With the ob- 
jective indicators of brain function pro- 
vided by simple psychophysical tests, and 
with the analysis of feeling and motivation 
provided by a scientific approach to the 
interview, personality is assured some ex- 
citing developments even if it never es- 
capes from the very immediate threat of 
extinction by measurement. Whether meas- 
urement will ever render the concept of 
the uniqueness of personality superfluous 
is debatable. Recent development in psy- 
chophysiology and in personology indicate, 
however, that it is still capable of stimulat- 
ing further efforts. What more could one 
ask of any model? 

Received April 7, 1954 
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The Measurement of Abilities 


Anne Anastasi 
Fordham University, New York City 


Historically, the first major efforts in 
the field of psychological testing were di- 
rected toward the measurement not of 
abilities, but of ability. Even prior to the 
appearance of intelligence tests, it was 
evident that testers were seeking ways of 
gauging the individual's over-all ability. 
The early explorations of sensory and mo- 
tor tests were undertaken largely for this 
purpose. Both Galton and Cattell, for 
example, expressed the belief that tests 
of sensory discrimination, reaction time, 
and the like might provide an index of 
general intellectual functioning. 

Interest in a single, global index of in- 
telligence was likewise stimulated by 
Spearman’s Two-Factor Theory. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the object of testing 
was to measure the g-factor, which was 
believed to have the highest saturation 
in tests requiring the eduction of rela- 
tions in relatively abstract material. The 
influence of this point of view is reflected 
in a number of current tests developed by 
British psychologists, such as Raven’s Pro- 


gressive Matrices and R. B. Cattell’s so- 
called Culture-Free Tests of Intelligence. 

The Binet tests represented still another 
approach to the global measurement of 
intelligence. The distinctive feature of this 
approach is to be found in its utilization 
of many heterogeneous tasks. Through the 
sampling of a wide variety of functions, 
it was hoped that an estimate of the indi- 
vidual’s average level of performance could 
be reached. 

By providing a single summary score, the 
mental age, Binet further encouraged the 
global concept of intellect. This concept 
became more firmly rooted in the think- 
ing of psychologists with the introduction 
of the IQ in the first Stanford-Binet. Fol- 
lowing the development of group tests and 
the rapid popularization of psychological 
testing in the 1920's, the IQ entered the 
vocabulary of the general public. Begin- 
ning as a particular type of score derived 
from an age scale, the intelligence quotient 
has gradually become a symbol for global 
intelligence. Today, this concept of the 
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IQ is as much a part of our culture—and 
as difficult to dislodge—as singing commer- 
cials and Howdy Doody. 


Limitations of Intelligence Tests 


That the IQ—or similar global scores— 
failed to provide a complete solution for 
testing problems was soon recognized. In 
the first place, although intelligence tests 
were originally designed to sample a wide 
variety of functions and thus estimate the 
individual’s “general intellectual level,” it 
became apparent that such tests were in 
fact quite limited in their coverage. Most 
intelligence tests were primarily measures 
of verbal ability and, to a lesser extent, 
of the ability to handle numerical and 
other abstract and symbolical relations. 
Gradually psychologists came to realize 
that the term “intelligence test” was a 
misnomer, since only certain aspects of 
intelligence were measured by such tests. 
To fill some of the major gaps left by 
intelligence tests, psychometrists began to 
develop tests of so-called special aptitudes, 
such as mechanical, clerical, artistic, and 
musical aptitudes. 

A second major limitation _: intelligence 
tests became apparent with the growing 
recognition of intra-individual variation in 
performance. Thus scores obtained by the 
same person on different intelligence scales 
might vary considerably because of the 
different combination and proportion of 
heterogeneous functions covered by each 
scale. This made for confusion. At the 
same time, variations in performance from 
one type of test content to another often 
appeared to shed interesting light upon the 
subject’s intellectual make-up. As a re- 
sult, crude profile analyses were often at- 
tempted by comparing the individual’s 
relative standing on different subtests or 
on different item types within the same 
scale. 

Intelligence tests, however, are not de- 
signed for such differential analyses. The 
subtests or item groups are usually too 
unreliable to justify intra-individual com- 
parisons. Moreover, in the construction 
of intelligence tests, the items or subtests 
are generally chosen to provide a unitary 
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and internally consistent measure. In such 
a selection, an effort is therefore made 
to minimize, rather than maximize, intra- 
individual variation. Subtests or items 
which correlate low with the rest of. the 
scale would, in general, be excluded. Yet 
these are the very parts which should 
probably have been retained if the em- 
phasis had been placed on the differenti- 
ation of abilities. 


Differential Aptitude Testing 


A strong impetus to the differential test- 
ing of aptitudes was provided by the in- 
creasing activities of psychologists in voca- 
tional counseling, as well as in the selec- 
tion and classification of industrial and 
military personnel. The early develop- 
ment of specialized tests in clerical, me- 
chanical, and other vocational areas is a 
reflection of such interests. The assem- 
bling of test batteries for the selection of 
applicants for admission to schools of 
medicine, law, engineering, dentistry, and 
other professional fields represents a simi- 
lar development which has been in prog- 
ress for many years. 

With the application of factor analysis 
to test scores, the intelligence tests them- 
selves dissolved into more or less loosely 
joined aggregates of special aptitudes. 
Through such factorial techniques, the dif- 
ferent abilities commonly grouped under 
“intelligence,” as well as those traditionally 
designated as “special aptitudes,” could be 
more systematically identified, sorted, and 
defined. Tests could then be selected so 
that each represented the best available 
measure of one of the traits or factors iden- 
tified by factor analysis. 

One of the chief practical outcomes of 
factor analysis has been the development 
of differential aptitude batteries. Among 
the best known may be cited the various 


1]t should be noted that factor patterns may 
vary in different groups and that the organization 
of abilities is itself susceptible to experiential in- 
fluences. Within any given population, however, 
tests may be effectively constructed on the basis 
of the established factor pattern. (Cf. Anastasi, A. 
The nature of psychological “traits.” Psychol. Rev., 
1948, 55, 127-138; and Anastasi, A., and Foley, 
J. P., Jr. Differential Psychology. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949. Ch. 15.) 
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forms and levels of the Thurstone PMA 
batteries, the DAT of The Psychological 
Corporation, the Guilford-Zimmerman Ap- 
titude Survey, the California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity, the General Aptitude Test 
Battery prepared by the USES, and the 
classification batteries constructed first 
within the Air Force and more recently 
within all the Armed Services. These bat- 
teries are designed to provide an adequate 
measure of the individual’s standing in 
each of a number of traits. In place of 
a total score or “IQ,” a separate score is 
obtained for such traits as verbal com- 
prehension, numerical aptitude, spatial 
visualization, arithmetic reasoning, percep- 
tual speed, and the like. Such batteries 
thus provide a suitable instrument for mak- 
ing the kind of intra-individual or profile 
analysis which clinicians have been trying 
for many years to obtain from intelligence 
tests, with crude and often misleading re- 
sults. These batteries also incorporate in- 
to a comprehensive and systematic testing 
program much of the information formerly 
obtained from special aptitude tests, since 
the differential batteries cover some of the 


traits not iordinarily included in tradi-_ 


tional intelligence tests. 


Current Problems 


Much of the confusion in current discus- 
sions of ability testing and of test results 
is understandable in the light of the evo- 
lution of such tests. Old and new cate- 
gories, concepts, and theoretical frame- 
works often become thoroughly scrambled 
in these discussions. How can we move 
forward to meet practical testing needs 
while at the same time utilizing most fully 
the intervening theoretical advances? What 
are the basic problems requiring imme- 
diate attention? From among these prob- 
lems, we shall examine four which seem 
to deserve special emphasis at this time. 

(a) First, it is necessary to r2-orient 
our thinking regarding ability tests. We 
need to replace the outworn, vague, and 
loosely defined categories of “intelligence” 
and “special aptitudes” with empirically 
defined group factors. Abilities are not 


organized in accordance with the tradi- 


tional testing categories of “intelligence” 
and “special aptitudes.” Intelligence tests, 
special aptitude tests, and differential apti- 
tude batteries are not different types of 
tests, which measure dissimilar functions. 
For purposes of measurement, maximum 
utilization of available testing time can be 
achieved through a series of relatively 
homogeneous tests, each designed to meas- 
ure a different aptitude. Such a procedure 
reduces ambiguity of test scores and thus 
facilitates the interpretation of individual 
differences. Moreover, scores on the sepa- 
rate tests can then be combined in the 
most effective ways for the prediction of 
particular criteria. 

(b) Our second problem pertains to the 
development of individual scales for clini- 
cal use. In this connection, we need to 
coordinate the construction of individual 
scales with the findings on trait organiza- 
tion. To recommend the use of the better 
constructed group batteries for this pur- 
pose would merely evade the problem. 
Individual testing permits the administra- 
tion of types of items which are unsuitable 
for group testing. In individual tests, for 
example, the examiner is able to observe 
the subject’s work methods, as well as the 
final solution. Scales for individual test- 
ing should be specially constructed so as 
to maximize the opportunities for indi- 
vidual observations. In this way, it is 
possible to capitalize upon the direct and 
intimate contacts between examiner and 
subject. 

It:is thus obvious that individual scales 
are here to stay, for the very good and 
sufficient reason that they fulfill testing 
needs not otherwise met. Efforts should 
therefore be made to bring individual tests 
into line with current knowledge regarding 
the nature and organization of human abili- 
ties. In the case of presently available in- 
dividual scales, the selection and organiza- 
tion of items seem to have proceeded 
largely without benefit of factor analysis 
or of.the existing body of data gathered 
through factorial studies. The cifferenti- 
ation between verbal and _ performance 
items, for example, is crude and _ super- 
ficial. “Verbal” is often used loosely to 
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mean “orally administered.” In terms of 
psychological processes, a performance test 
may resemble an oral test more closely 
than two oral or two performance tests re- 
semble each other. Similarly, the subtests 
of individual scales exhibit only a vague 
correspondence to the categories of fac- 
torial studies. Test scores, furthermore, 
are still reported in the form of an IQ. 
To be sure, this score may be the statisti- 
cally more elegant deviation IQ; but it is 
still a global score based upon hetero- 
geneous functions combined in unknown 
proportions. 

At the same time, clinicians often resort 
to some form of profile analysis for a vari- 
ety of purposes. A discussion of scatter 
analysis on the Wechsler-Bellevue, for ex- 
ample, could easily occupy a whole three- 
hour symposium. Since most of the dif- 
ficulties inherent in this procedure have 
already been fully reported in the litera- 
ture, however, it is unnecessary to cite them 
at this time.® 
cians have repeatedly indicated their in- 
terest in the type of differential analysis 
for which current individual scales are 
notoriously unsuited. Why, then, do not 
the test constructors provide the clinicians 
with a scale whose subtests are function- 
ally homogeneous, relatively uncorrelated, 
and sufficiently reliable for intra-individual 
comparisons? 

(c) The third problem concerns the 
question of combining test scores. For 
most counseling or clinical purposes, a pro- 
file of test scores is undoubtedly more 
useful than any single composite score. 
Such a profile can be interpreted by the 

2It has sometimes been argued that “intelli- 
gence” should be regarded as the resultant of 
complex interactions among both intellectual and 
non-intellectual factors, which combine in a non- 
additive fashion (cf., e.g., Wechsler, D. Cognitive, 
conative, and non-intellective intelligence. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 78-83; and Wechsler, D., 
La relation entre les aptitudes et lintelligence. 
Année Psychol., 1951, 51, 27-34). There is no evi- 
dence, however, to show that available global in- 
telligence tests measure intelligence in this sense. 
Moreover, the total scores on such tests correlate 
very highly with scores on tests of one or two 


aptitudes, such as verbal comprehension and nu- 
merical reasoning. 


3Cf., e.g., Anastasi, A. Psychological Testing. 
New York: Macmillan, 1954. Ch. 13. 


Suffice it to say that clini- 


trained counselor or clinician in the light 
of other available information about the 
individual. The profile approach also 
lends itself to the more intensive study of 
individual cases characteristic of the coun- 
seling or clinical situation. On the other 
hand, many applications of aptitude tests 
require a composite score for the predic- 
tion of criterion status. This is especially 
true of group tests employed for screening 
or for classification, although other exam- 
ples can be cited from current test usage. 
It is this practical demand for a composite 
score which is largely responsible for the 
survival of traditional group intelligence 
tests. 

What is the solution? Are we to sacri- 
fice the greater precision of differential 
testing and—at least for certain testing pur- 
poses—return to the hodgepodge IQ? Not 
at all. The differential batteries can 
achieve the same objective as traditional 
intelligence tests, with two advantages. 
First, they can provide composite scores 
based upon an empirically determined se- 
lection and weighting of component part 
scores. Secondly, they can provide a dif- 
ferent composite score for different types 
of criteria. 

Traditional intelligence tests have proved 
fairly valid as predictors of many com- 
mon criteria. Since both the tests and 
the criteria are complex, overlapping is 
more likely than in the case of more homo- 
geneous tests. Moreover, by a slow process 
of trial and error, the tests have evolved 
so that they now cover a combination of 
aptitudes which is important in our cul- 
ture. Many intelligence tests, for example, 
are moderately satisfactory predictors of 
academic achievement. In recognition of 
this fact, there is a growing tendency to 
label these tests more precisely as scho- 
lastic aptitude tests. 

With differential batteries, however, the 
most suitable combination of part scores 
can be determined more deliberately, and 
hence more systematically and efficiently. 
This may be accomplished by computing 
regression equations for a limited number 
of broad criteria, such as different edu- 
cational curricula, major types of occupa- 








tions, and the like. The empirical data 
available for this purpose are still very 
meager. And little or nothing has been 
done toward working out weighted score 
composites for different criteria. It may 
be noted that the present recommenda- 
tion merely urges that differential batter- 
ies prepared for general use be treated in 
the same fashion as the classification bat- 
teries developed by the Armed Services. 
For each of these military batteries, several 
different composite scores have been de- 
rived for predicting various criteria. 

(d) The fourth and last problem is a more 
fundamental one. It is the problem of 
interpreting test scores. We would all 
agree that, in order to discover what a 
test measures, we must consider the ob- 
jective validation data. Yet many test 
users, having satisfied themselves that the 
test score is “valid” against some criterion 
cited in the manual, feel that they have 
thereby given sufficient attention to the 
problem of validity and can now turn 
to other matters of more immediate con- 
cern. But validity is not a mere property 
of tests; it is an expression of their essen- 
tial nature. Test scores can be operation- 
ally defined only in terms of their em- 
pirically demonstrated validities.* 

Whether we are dealing with “practical 
validity” in terms of everyday-life criteria, 
or with “factorial validity,” the question 
actually concerns the interrelationships of 
behavior samples. In the case of practical 
validity, such behavior as school achieve- 
ment or job performance may be corre- 

4For a fuller discussion of this point, cf. Ana- 
stasi, A. The concept of validity in the interpre- 


tation of test scores. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1950, 
10, 67-78. 
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lated with test scores. In the case of fac- 
torial validity, different tests are corre- 
lated with each other. The identification 
of a factor means that certain relationships 
exist between tested behavior samples. And 
factorial validity indicates the extent to 
which the given test measures what is com- 
mon to a specified group of tests. 
Whatever technique is employed to find 
test validity, the meaning of a test score 
can be discovered only by an examination 
of the criterion against which validity was 
determined. Test results should be inter- 
preted with reference to such criteria, 
rather than in terms of traditional test 
labels, archaic categories, or subjective 
and superficial inspection of test content. 


Summary 


The present discussion has highlighted 
four current needs in the measurement of 
abilities. First, the categories employed 
in ability measurement should be brought 
up to date. Second, current knowledge 
regarding the organization of abilities 
should be more fully utilized in the con- 
struction of individual scales for clinical 
use, as it has been in the development of 
differential aptitude batteries for group 
testing. Third, composite scores for the 
prediction of several practical criteria 
should be developed for use with differen- 
tial aptitude batteries. Fourth, test scores 
should be operationally interpreted in 
terms of the criteria against which the 
tests have been validated. The last point 
is presented with special emphasis. No- 
where in contemporary psychology is there 
more need for operational definitions than 
in the testing field. 

Received April 7, 1954. 


The Measurement of Interests 


Donald E. Super 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Psychologists have been measuring in- 
terests for at least thirty-five years now, 
for it was in 1919 that Yoakum’s seminar 
at Carnegie Tech began its work in this 


field, and two years later that Bruce 
Moore’s monograph (4) on the interests 
of engineers appeared. Twenty-three years 
ago Douglas Fryer found enough material 
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for a 500-page treatise on The Measure- 
ment of Interests (3). Five years ago the 
writer devoted 105 pages to interest meas- 
urement in his text (7). And, in the 
Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(2), Buros devoted 16 pages to interest 
tests. 

These facts would seem to imply that 
much has been done in the field of in- 
terest measurement, and much activity 
implies considerable achievement. If we 
were to judge accomplishment in this area 
by the number of measuring instruments 
published, the record of accomplishment 
would appear reasonably impressive: Bu- 
ros’ current yearbook lists 18 interest in- 
ventories, and omitted 3 others for a total 
of 16 which are now on the market and 
available for general use. If we apply a 
more stringent but commonly accepted 
standard, and judge by the number of in- 
terest measures for which there are avail- 
able enough normative and validity data 
to make possible their use in counseling 
or selection, the record of accomplishment 
is, however, woefully inadequate. The 
fact is, that of the 16 interest inventories 
now available, only 2 have been sufficient- 
ly studied for practical use. Only 2 have 
known reliabilities which are adequate, 
normative data which make possible com- 
parisons with occupational groups, and 
validity data which indicate the relation- 
ship between test scores and success or 
satisfaction in the field of work. And, if 
we apply the somewhat more exacting 
standards advocated by some _psycholo- 
gists, only 1 of these instruments can be 
considered really acceptable. 

Viewed from another perspective the 
record is much more impressive, for the 
research which has been completed with 
one of these interest inventories (6) is not 
only voluminous but has been well de- 
signed and has dealt with many signifi- 
cant problems. One cannot but wonder 


in passing how it has happened that one 
instrument, one person, have played so 
large a part in adding to a field of psy- 
chological knowledge. 

This state of affairs, in which we have 
only one interest measure which has been 
adequately studied and which has been 


extensively used in interest research, pre- 
sents us with a number of important prac- 
tical and theoretical problems. It is im- 
possible to treat these here in any detail, 
but, after briefly reviewing the nature of 
the interest measures now available, it is 
well to mention two of the most signifi- 
cant of these theoretical and practical prob- 
lems, and then to elaborate upon two as- 
pects of a third. 


Methods of Measuring Interests 


There are in existence two basic methods 
of measuring interests, each with several 
variations. The inventory technique is the 
most frequently exploited: in it the exami- 
nee states whether or not he likes a given 
activity, or ranks it in relation to other 
activities with which it is compared. The 
test method has much less often been 
tried, and tests which might be called 
interest tests are generally classified as 
vocabulary, information, or attention tests 
because they assess interest by ascertain- 
ing the relative amounts of information re- 
tained from different types of activity or 
subject-matter, the assumption being that 
intra-individual differences in ability are 
not significant for these purposes. 

The content of the inventory or test may 
also vary, giving rise to subcategories with- 
in each of my two main classes of in- 
terest measures. Thus the inventory may 
contain items which are clearly occupa- 
tional such as job titles, items which tap 
occupational activities but are not so clear- 
ly labeled occupational, or items which 
have no direct connection with occupa- 
tions. The scores derived from responses 
to these items may be designed to reflect 
the type of activity liked by the examinee, 
or the extent to which his likes and dis- 
likes resemble those of workers in an oc- 
cupation. The content of the interest test 
may consist of vocabulary items, and thus 
be heavily intellectual, it may consist of 
subject-matter questions which reflect ex- 
posure to those subjects even more than 
ability or interest, or it may consist of 
unfamiliar material the selective recall or 
recognition of which is tested after pre- 
liminary exposure to the subject. 
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The first two problems which are to be 
pinpointed stem from this variety of 
methods used in measuring interests. 


Generalisability of Inventory 
Research Results 


One problem is that of the generalisa- 
bility of the results of research with one 
inventory to other interest inventories. 
Even when both the measure of interest 
used in the basic research and the meas- 
ure being used in practice are inventories, 
differences in the construction of the in- 
ventories raise questions concerning the 
generalisability of research results. 

For example, studies of the long-term 
stability of interests, of the predictive value 
of interest for occupational entry and re- 
tention, and of the relationship between 
experience and interests, have virtually all 
been carried out with Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank, and even the studies of the 
relationship between interest on the one 
hand and satisfaction or success on the 
other have largely used this same inven- 
tory (7:431-440, 459-463, 472-475). Can 
one legitimately reason from Strong’s Blank 
to the Kuder, to the Brainard, or to the 
Lee-Thorpe, and infer that Kuder, Brain- 
ard, or Lee-Thorpe scores will change 
little in adolescence, that such change as 
does take place will be in the direction 
of increased social and lessened technical 
interests, that change in adulthood will be 
negligible, that men will tend to gravitate 
toward occupations for which they had 
appropriate inventoried interests even be- 
fore they worked, and that scores on the 
Lee-Thorpe or Brainard will predict satis- 
faction or occupational stability better than 
earnings in most occupations? These are 
practical questions for test users, and they 
are important questions for theories of in- 
terest. They have not so far been an- 
swered. 

The questions are much more important 
in the field of interest than they are, for 
example, in the more thoroughly explored 
field of intelligence testing, for despite 
some studies of the intercorrelations of 
interest inventory scores we know very 
little about the effects of the different 
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methods of construction and the different 
types of content upon the meaning of in- 
ventoried interests. 


Attention as a Measure of Interest 


Attention being selective, measures of 
varied types of information such as the 
Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test, 
the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test, and 
the O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test 
have occasionally been used as interest 
tests and have been shown to have inter- 
est components. Some years ago the writ- 
er sponsored a series of studies in which 
selective retention of the details of pictures 
of occupational activities was used in an 
attempt to develop an objective test of 
interests (5). Although the notion of an 
objective test, rather than an inventory, 
of interests has had considerable appeal 
here and abroad, problems of the develop- 
ment of test methods, and of the relation- 
ship between selective memory and self- 
description as measures of interest, have 
hardly begun to be studied. 


The Development of Interests 


In summarizing previous research on the 
development of inventoried interests sev- 
eral years ago, I was led to the following 
conclusion: “. . . interest patterns begin 
to crystallize by early adolescence, and the 
exploratory experiences of the adolescent 
years in most cases merely clarify and 
elaborate upon what has already begun 
to take shape. Some persons experience 
significant changes during adolescence and 
early adulthood, but these are most often 
related to endocrine changes, and less often 
to changes in the self-concept resulting 
from having attempted to live up to a mis- 
identification and to fit into an inappro- 
priate pattern. Vocational interest patterns 
generally have a substantial degree of per- 
manence at this stage: for most persons 
adolescent exploration is an awakening to 
something that is already there.” (7:406). 

The fact that in some instances changes 
in inventoried interests take place in late 
adolescence has recently been pointed up 
by Bordin and Wilson (1), who studied 
changes in Kuder scores associated with 
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changes of curriculum during the first year 
in college. They concluded that “the re- 
sults of this study provide unequivocal 
support for the assumption that inventoried 
vocational interests are dynamic phenom- 
ena reflecting changes in the individual’s 
perceptions of himself.” In thus describ- 
ing their results the impression is given 
that change of interests is more common 
than it actually is, for 165 of the students 
acted as the inventory predicted, whereas 
91 were, at the end of one year, not doing 
what one would predict from their interest 
scores. Strong’s data suggest that long- 
term changes of occupation may be more 
toward appropriate than toward inappro- 
priate fields (6: Ch. 16). Even with the 
one-year interval Bordin and Wilson’s data 
showed considerably more stability than 
instability of interests, as evidenced by the 
test-retest reliabilities in both the education- 
ally stable (.68 to .86) and unstable groups 
(51 to .78), and by the considerably larger 
size of the group of students whose interests 
showed no appreciable change. 


Implications 


Two related problems, one more theo- 
retical and one more practical, are pointed 
up by what we now know about interest 
inventory scores and experience. The first 
of these has to do with the development 
of vocational interests, or, to adopt and 
adapt the terminology suggested by Bor- 
din’s theory, the development of the self- 
concept and its translation into occupa- 
tional ambitions. If this development takes 
place in most people before adolescence, 
as has been amply demonstrated, what is 
the nature of the early experiences which 
bring it about? It is important to educa- 
tion and to guidance to know what experi- 
ences contribute to the development of 
self-concepts which are easily translated in 
adolescence, even without vocational ex- 
perience or training, into appropriate oc- 
cupational interests. 

The second problem is closely related 
to the first, but of more immediate prac- 
tical importance to the counseling psy- 
chologist. It is the question of the identifi- 
cation of two types of students or clients 


whose interest inventory scores are mis- 
leading, who need more intensive coun- 
seling of a therapeutic variety, and who 
should be distinguished from other indi- 
viduals whose inventoried interests are 
valid and whose counseling needs consist 
of clarifying their objectives and of find- 
ing the means of attaining them. 

The first type of individual is the client 
whose self-concept is inappropriate, whose 
translation of this self-concept into an oc- 
cupational stereotype by means of interest 
inventory scores is therefore misleading, 
and who is not likely to be helped with 
his long-term vocational adjustment until 
therapeutic counseling has resulted in the 
development of a more realistic self-con- 
cept. The second type of individual is one 
whose self-concept may be realistic, but 
who has not succeeded in translating it 
into an appropriate occupational stereo- 
type: this type of client may need coun- 
seling which further clarifies his self-con- 
cept and which assists him through oc- 
cupational orientation to find and under- 
stand occupational outlets which are ap- 
propriate for it. 

At present, counseling psychologists re- 
ly on a variety of interviewing, testing, and 
projective methods to identify those indi- 
viduals whose interests are not to be taken 
at face value. It would be helpful if in- 
terest inventories had built into them or, 
more realistically, if psychologists had 
available for coordinate use, measures 
which would differentiate the interest pro- 
file which adequately reflects an appro- 
priate self-concept from the interest profile 
which is the result of inadequate percep- 
tion either of the self or of the world of 
work. 


Received April 7, 1954. 
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Comment 


In general, I find myself very much in 
agreement with the position taken and the 
points emphasized by Anastasi in her dis- 
cussion of the measurement of abilities. 
Quite properly, it seems to me, she em- 
phasizes the necessity for counselors to 
think in terms of abilities rather than abil- 
ity, and then goes on to plead for the de- 
velopment and use of tools more in line 
with current knowledge concerning the 
structural organization of abilities. Thanks 
to the recent availability of several differ- 
ential group aptitude batteries, counselors 
are now in a position to utilize profiles re- 
flecting reliably measured differentials 
among relatively uncorrelated abilities. Un- 
fortunately, however, counselors are handi- 
capped by the paucity of empirical evi- 
dence concerning the relationship between 
these measures and real life criteria of 
educational and vocational success. Only 
extensive empirical investigation can deter- 
mine whether or not more accurate predic- 
tion of such criteria is best accomplished 
through simple weighting of ability scores 
or from the pattern of abilities reflected in 
the profile. In the absence of such infor- 
mation, it is only to be hoped that coun- 
selors will be able to resist the temptation 
to use such profiles in the assessment of 
personality, as has been so often attempted 
by clinical psychologists on the basis of 
Wechsler patterns. 

If individual tests of ability are necessary 
in counseling (a point for which I know of 
no evidence), I agree with the plea for the 
development of new tests yielding scores 
congruent with present knowledge of dif- 
ferential abilities. Admittedly, psycholo- 


gists would not at first feel comfortable in 
attempting to interpret profiles based on 
such tests, but containing as they would 
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far more information than profiles based 
on highly inter-correlated scores, they 
would at least seem to possess the potential 
for making more meaningful assessments 
and predictions. 

In his paper on the measurement of in- 
terest, Super provides us with a brief but 
useful summary of the history, methods, 
and accomplishments in this specialized 
field. He raises several problems of both 
theoretical and practical import. Noting 
first that most of our information concern- 
ing interest measurement is based on a 
single instrument utilizing but one method, 
he asks whether we might expect alternate 
methods of measurement to yield the same 
general findings and implications. In oth- 
er words, how generalizable are the find- 
ings? 

Especially important, in this reviewer's 
opinion, is Super’s emphasis on the need 
for more knowledge concerning the de- 
velopment of interest and the implication 
of this process for the use of interest scores 
by counselors. In this connection, he points 
to the need for the development of a new 
index (whether another measure based on 
the interest inventory itself, or derived from 
some other instrument), which will permit 
the counselor to identify those instances 
in which interest scores need to be inter- 
preted with caution. While present evi- 
dence suggests that such cases are not in 
a majority, they occur frequently enough 
in counseling practice to justify the con- 
struction of an index such as Super sug- 
gests. Unfortunately, he does not give us 
any lead as to the nature of the index or 
instrument which he believes might be 
most promising for the purpose! 

Perhaps because of Strong’s monumental 
contributions to the field of interest meas- 
urement, Super’s rightly reminds us that 
many problems of both theoretical and 
practical importance have scarcely been 
touched; furthermore, the nature of these 
problems is such that extended. research 
will be needed to resolve them. 

In his paper “The Measurement of Per- 
sonality,” Zubin begins by taking the cur- 
ious position that personality refers to 
those aspects of a person which we can- 
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not measure! If we agree with him, we 
must conclude that abilities, interests, at- 
titudes and values are not properly a part 
of personality, since they have already 
been at least reasonably subjected to men- 
suration. I can’t believe that Zubin is serious 
about this definition — otherwise the title of 
his paper is something of a misnomer. 

Whereas I found myself in most com- 
plete agreement with the papers by Ana- 
stasi and Super, I am inclined to argue 
with almost every paragraph of the one by 
Zubin. Space permits little more than men- 
tion of these issues. That Zubin takes his 
previous definition seriously is indicated by 
his further statement that “personality re- 
searchers” envy the model provided by dif- 
ferential psychology in research on abilities, 
interests and attitudes. I strongly object, as 
I suspect will many of my colleagues, in 
this implicit exclusion of such persons as 
Strong, Terman, Thurstone, Kuder and 
others from the category of “personality 
researchers!” 

Even more strongly, I object to Zubin’s 
reiteration of the old, and to me, meaning- 
less, distinction between actuarial and in- 
dividual prediction. Whether actuarial or 
clinical, predictions based on personality 
assessment are always with respect to the 
individual case, and the index of success 
is the proportion of individual cases cor- 
rectly predicted. This is true whether the 
measures are group or individual. Just be- 
cause most predictions by counselors or 
clinicians are rarely validated against sub- 
sequent criteria is not a very good reason 
for supposing that the proportion of hits 
is any higher than with the use of in- 
struments developed on the model of dif- 
ferential psychology. 

Although Zubin’s characterization of pro- 
jective techniques as the lusty offspring of 
the marriage of psychopathology and per- 
sonality measurement is a colorful one, I 
cannot regard it as very accurate. Psycho- 
pathology has provided us with many in- 
teresting and promising hypotheses con- 
cerning potentially important personality 
variables, but the development of methods 
of assessing these variables has all too often 


proceeded without benefit of the paternity 
of psychometric sophistication! 

After admitting that three decades of 
Rorschach studies have failed to provide 
convincing proof or disproof of the basic 
hypotheses underlying the technique, Zubin 
assures us that the trouble was that we 
were using the wrong scoring scheme— 
that all he had to do was to shift to content 
analysis, and the results are “astounding.” 
Astounding to whom? Apparently only to 
the test interpreter, since as yet, this re- 
viewer has not seen published evidence of 
improved validity when it comes to pre- 
dicting real life criteria. 

The remainder of Zubin’s paper is limited 
to a brief discussion of personology as a 
model for personality measurement, and 
leads from psychophysiology for the devel- 
opment of personality measures. The 
former, he admits, has as yet made little 
or no contribution to personality measure- 
ment, whereas the latter provides so many 
leads as to be almost confusing in the ab- 
sence of unifying theory. 

Considering the symposium now as a 
whole, it is my feeling that too much was 
attempted, in too little space. From the 
standpoint of the counseling psychologist, 
it would seem unfortunate that there was 
no discussion whatsoever of current de- 
velopments in the measurement of atti- 
tudes, needs and values, no reference to 
recent studies calling attention to the ex- 


‘treme fallibility of human judges in mak- 


ing predictions on the basis of interview 
and projective test data, nor to exciting 
recent methodological developments: e.g., 
in scaling theory or in the development 
of objective tests of personality variables 
hitherto assessable only by inventories. 
Neither is there any reference to the im- 
portant measurement problems associated 
with the evaluation of the processes or out- 
comes of counseling. Two of the three 
papers include no references for the guid- 
ance of readers who may wish to pursue 
any of the ideas at greater length. 


E. Lowell Kelly 
University of Michigan 
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An Analysis of Practices in Counselor 
Trainee Selection 


Sub-committee on Counselor Trainee Selection? 
Counselor Training Committee 


Division of Counseling Psychology 
American Psychological Association 


Clinical and counseling psychology both 
expanded rapidly during and especially af- 
ter World War II. Colleges and univer- 
sities, school systems, industries, and many 
federal and state agencies have made in- 
creasing use of both kinds of specialists. 
Of particular importance in the expansion 
have been the programs established by the 
Veterans Administration. With the expan- 
sion has come a concern with training 
which in turn has stimulated increased in- 
terest in selection methods. A large scale 
study of selection in clinical psychology 
was made and reported by Kelly and 
Fiske (2). 

The rapid post-war growth of counseling 
psychology did not begin as early as in 
clinical psychology, but there are indica- 
tions that it is well on its way now. Until 
fairly recently, counselor training programs 
have been directed toward providing coun- 
selors for educational institutions. Counsel- 
or training programs have been in existence 





1The sub-committee in 1953-54 is composed of 
the following members: John W. Gustad, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, chairman; John D. Black, 
Stanford University; Dorothy Clendenen, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles; Edward S. Roe- 
ber, University of Michigan; Donald E. Swanson, 
Hamline University. Ray H. Bixler and John R. 
Kinzer were members of the sub-committee during 
the first two years of its operation. Ralph F. Ber- 
die, University of Minnesota, is the current chair- 
man of the Counselor fraining Committee; Fran- 
cis P. Robinson, Ohio State University, was chair- 
man of the parent committee when the sub-com- 
mittee was established, and Nicholas P. Hobbs, 
Peabody College, succeeded him in that position. 


for a long time, but we may be entering on 
a new era. The institution in 1952 of the 
training program in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has served as a powerful stimulus. 
Seventeen universities have already been 
approved by the Education and Training 
Board of the American Psychological As- 
sociation for the training of counselors for 
this program. 

Paralleling the growth curves, the active 
concern over evaluation of selection prac- 
tices as they affect counselor trainees has 
been somewhat slower to develop than was 
true for clinical psychology. It might even 
be argued that the study made on clinical 
psychology trainees makes unnecessary a 
somewhat similar piece of research on 
counseling psychology selection practices. 
Although there are undoubtedly many par- 
allels between the two specialties, there are 
also some important differences. For this 
reason, a sub-committee was established to 
undertake an exploratory study which 
might serve as background for an investi- 
gation which is felt to be required. 

Ultimately, of course, the problem is 
larger than the selection of trainees in ei- 
ther specialty. It is—or should be—a consid- 
eration of the selection of individuals who 
will first be competent psychologists and 
who will also be able to acquire the neces- 
sary skills in one specialty or the other. 
Perhaps, however, because both counsel- 
ing and clinical psychologists are so inti- 
mately involved in the many pressing prob- 
lems of human welfare, there is a special 
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urgency about the selection and training of 
these kinds of psychologists. 

A two-day seminar on the training of 
counseling psychologists at the doctorate 
level, held in 1951 under the auspices of 
the Division of Counseling Psychology of 
the American Psychological Association 
was an important development in the evo- 
lution of counselor training and one which 
contributed to the establishment of the 
present sub-committee and a general con- 
cern with selection. From this conference, 
called by C. Gilbert Wrenn as the current 
president of the Division, came a program 
for the training of counseling psychologists 
at the Ph.D. level (1). Out of this seminar 
also came the present sub-committee, ap- 
pointed by Francis P. Robinson as chair- 
man of the Committee in Counselor Train- 
ing, to study some of the questions of selec- 
tion that had been raised in the seminar 
and by previous committees. After con- 
sidering possible approaches to the prob- 
lem, the members of the sub-committee un- 
dertook an exploratory survey of present 
practices and problems in this area. 


Method 


There were at least four major reasons 
for the choice of the survey as the first step. 
It was felt that it might obtain information 
bearing on the following points: first, pres- 
ent practices in selection; second, some in- 
dication of the level of awareness of prob- 
lems; third, an estimate of the amount and 
kinds of data now available on the prob- 
lem; finally, an idea of the degree of inter- 
est in any extended research which might 
be undertaken later. There were, of course, 
other matters of interest, but these were 
secondary to the ones above. 

As a first step, a questionnaire was devel- 
oped which covered the points of interest. 
Thirty-three universities engaged in coun- 
selor training were selected and question- 
naires were sent to the individuals in 
charge of the training program. Nineteen 
of them replied, and the results were sum- 
marized and presented to the Counselor 
Training Committee at the 1952 meeting 
of the American Psychological Association. 


It developed, however, that some of the 
items on the questionnaire were not clear, 
and several suggestions were made for oth- 
er areas which should be surveyed. The 
questionaire was revised and expanded be- 
fore the next mailing. 

The selection of the universities for the 
final poll was made on a different basis 
than for the first. One of the sub-committee 
members, Donald E. Swanson, had pre- 
pared a frequency tally of the numbers of 
members of the Division of Counseling 
Psychology who had obtained their ad- 
vanced training at various universities. This 
list was used as the basis for selecting the 
second sample, and the 38 universities most 
heavily represented were included. This 
included 16 of the 17 which were subse- 
quently approved for counseling psycholo- 
gy by the A.P.A. for the V.A. training pro- 
gram. 

Replies were received from 21 of the 33. 
Five others wrote and said that they did 
not have counselor training programs. This 
was not surprising in view of the well- 
known fact that many individuals change 
their specialties after completing graduate 
work. Of the 28 universities which had 
training programs, therefore, replies were 
obtained from 75 per cent. This included 
15 of the institutions approved for V.A. 
counseling psychologist training. 


Results 


The discussion of the results will be di- 
vided into four major areas or topics as 
follows: (1) the academic environment of 
counselor training; (2) the general require- 
ments established for entrance; (3) the spe- 
cific selection procedures; and (4) some 
general problems. 

Department of Training. Counselor train- 
ing is offered both in departments of edu- 
cation and in departments of psychology. 
Table 1 summarizes the results from the 
responding institutions. It must be kept in 
mind that the present survey was based 
primarily on institutions whose graduates 
were members of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association so that some bias may very 
likely have been introduced. 
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Table 1 
Departmental Location of Counselor Training 
Programs 
ee conducted by N Percent 
Psychology department only. 8 88.1 
Education department | ei | 28.6 
Tadeng by bo 8 14.8 
dependently by both 2 9.5 
2 * 95 








*One reported education with support from psycholo- 
34 the other that counselor training was controlled 

y a committee — psychology, education, 
social work, and business. 


The situation for “counselors-in-gene 
would probably be somewhat different, but 
the principal concern of the present sub- 
committee was with counseling psycholo- 
gists. Even among this group, it is interest- 
ing to note that departments of education 
are almost as often involved in counselor 
training as are departments of psychology. 

There have been many discussions and 
suggestions, pro and con, about the level at 
which counselor training should be offered. 
Some feel that our salvation lies in requir- 
ing the doctorate of all who are allowed to 
call themselves counselors. Others feel that 
there is an unfortunate trend toward “Ph. 
D.-itis” which will have adverse effects on 
the field and will result in our neglecting 
some of our social responsibilities. Table 2 
shows that exclusive doctoral training is 
not at the present time the mode. Only 14 
per cent of the institutions reported offer- 
ing only doctoral training. Most offer train- 
ing at both the Master’s and Doctor’s levels. 
The M.A. and Ph.D. appear to be more 
commonly given than the equivalent pro- 
fessional degrees in education. 























Table 2 
Levels of Training at Which Counselor Training 
Is Offered 
Training offered at N. Percent 
M.A. level only 1 4.8 
Ph.D. level only. 8 14.8 
M.A. and Ph.D. levels 12 57.1 
M.A., M.Ed., Ph.D., and Ed.D. levels : 14.3 
M.A., M. Ed, and Ph.D. levels 4.8 
Others i 48 
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Table 3 gives some indication of the pres- 
ent size of the graduate psychology popu- 
lation in general and the counseling group 
in particular. The figures included are the 
mean and median numbers of students en- 
rolled or applying and the range of such 
numbers reported. Both the mean and me- 
dian are reported because the distributions 
are all positively skewed. This was due, in 
part, to a misinterpretation (or poor phras- 
ing) of the question so that numbers of 
graduate students in the whole university 
were apparently reported in some cases, 
Because of this skewness, the medians are 
probably better estimates of the average 


Table 3 


Numbers of Applicants and Enrolled Graduate 
Students in Counseling and in All 
Graduate Work in the 
Responding Institutions 











Number of students Mean Median Range 
Applying for counselor 

training each year 47.74 20 5-800 
Applying for all kinds 

of training 820.00 200 15-2000 
Currently enrolled in 

counselor training 36.50 15 8-200 
Currently enrolled in 

all graduate training 180.20 100 25-350 





case. In any event, it appears that only 
about 10 per cent of the graduate popula- 
tions in psychology or education are cur- 
rently engaged in counselor training. 
Whether this is too low or too high is not 
apparent. A final point: the total number of 
students enrolled, 766, suggests that the 
sample is large enough for some fairly 
definitive research provided that design 
problems can be surmounted. 

Entrance Requirements. This does not in- 
clude specific selection procedures which 
will be dealt with later. Major and minor 
requirements are summarized in Table 4. 
The general pattern seems to be in favor 
of recommendation rather than require- 
ment. Further, psychology, even among 
this group of universities with the special 
emphases noted above, is not markedly 
predominant as a required undergraduate 
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subject. Other areas of work which were 
required by some schools included sociolo- 
gy, guidance, economics, and mathematics. 
Recommended subjects included physical 
and biological sciences and mathematics. 


Table 4 


Major and Minor Requirements for Admission 
to Counselor Training 











Percentages 
aie ia Required Recom- Neither No 
mended answer 
Psychology major 9.5 88.1 83.3 19.1 
Psychology minor 14.3 42.9 14.3 28.6 
Education major 4.8 19.1 88.1 88.1 
Education minor 19.1 23.8 28.6 28.6 





The differences among schools are as 
impressive as the similarities. These appar- 
ently reflect some significant differences in 
philosophies of selection and education. It 
must continually be kept in mind that coun- 
selor training is but a part of the program 
in either psychology or education, that en- 
trance requirements of this sort were pre- 
sumably set up with the total programs in 
mind. 

Grade point average was the most fre- 
quently cited general requirement for en- 
trance into graduate school. The modal— 
and almost only—one given was an under- 
graduate average of “B” or better. In a few 
cases, it was specified that this applied on- 
ly to applicants for doctoral programs, im- 
plying that somewhat lower requirements 
were in effect for applicants for Master's 
training. 

Recommended experience for counselor 
trainee applicants varied widely. Included 
were teaching, industrial work, counseling, 
and research. Also included in a few cases 
were such things as child guidance or clini- 
cal work. These experiences are the sort 
which are often included to some degree 
in counseling work. Also, having had some 
work experience would almost necessarily 
make the candidate older. It may be the 
maturity variable which is really important 
though this needs to be investigated. 

Specific Selection Procedures. (a) The in- 
terview was reported in use by 57 per cent 
of the schools. Of this group, 62 per cent 
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said that they had no standard form. Indi- 
cations were that most selection interviews 
were quite informal, unstructured affairs. 
In 48 per cent of the cases, candidates were 
interviewed by more than one staff mem- 
ber. It might not be amiss to question the 
reliability of the selection interview as used 
in these cases. However, it would appear 
from the above that the possible usefulness 
of the interview, even in a specialty em- 
ploying it as a major tool, has not been 
thoroughly exploited as a selection device. 

The replies to the question concerning 
the kinds of information collected in selec- 
tion interviews might be subsumed under 
two major headings: interest in the field, 
and the applicant’s personal-social adjust- 
ment. These were variously described as 
good social relations, stability, maturity, 
well-defined goals, a thought-through phi- 
losophy of life, poise, positive attitudes 
toward graduate work, and the general im- 
pression made by the candidate on the in- 
terviewer. Only one respondent mentioned 
intelligence, one the candidate’s appear- 
ance. 

The materials gathered in the interview 
were used, by and large, in a rather im- 
pressionistic, clinical fashion. No formal 
weighting systems were reported. The 
process was described by one respondent 
as frankly intuitive. 

(b) Letters of recommendation, other 
than those attesting to the candidate’s gen- 
eral integrity and morality, are required by 
62 per cent of the schools. References are 
sought by 48 per cent, and 19 per cent use 
a standardized form. The typical and al- 
most unanimous reaction to the value of 
letters of recommendation was that they 
add little or nothing to the selection proc- 
ess. Responses ranged from “usually valu- 
able” to “phooey!” The distribution was 
very positively skewed. In some cases, it 
was reported that only negative comments 
were attended to. 

Letters of recommendation are used in 
much the same way as the data gathered 
from interviews: clinically or intuitively. 
In some cases, departmental committees 
meet to pool their impressions, discuss 
them, and rate the candidates. Many of 
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the same factors which are of concern in 
interviews are looked for in letters: inter- 
est, drive, maturity, and similar items. Oth- 
er items include general promise for grad- 
uate training, religious affiliation, general 
tone of the letter, ethics, and implied or 
expressed reservations. 

(c) Grade point average is by all odds the 
most commonly used measure of promise 
for graduate training. How it is used will 
be discussed below. 

(d) Tests are widely used, but the spe- 
cific tests used varies a great deal. Table 5 
summarizes the replies as they are con- 
cerned with grade point averages and tests. 
In the table, column A indicates that the 
device was used in the specified percent- 
age of the reporting institutions; no indica- 
tions were given about method of use. 
Column B shows the percentages of the in- 
stitutions reporting that they used a speci- 
fied cutting score. Column C shows the 
nonuse made of regression equations in- 
volving the devices listed. Most depart- 
ments seem to accept the dictum that the 
best predictor of future success is past suc- 
cess, for grade point average is used in 86 
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per cent of the schools. The Ohio State Psy- 
chological Examination, the Miller Analo- 
gies Test, and the Aptitude Test of the 
Graduate Record Examination were the on- 
ly ability measures mentioned. It is interest- 
ing to note that in all of the table, the Mil- 
ler Analogies Test is the only one for which 
the percentage in column B is larger than 
that in colmn A. Even with these relatively 
objective data, there would appear to be a 
lot of “intuiting” going on. It may be dis- 
turbing to many to note the complete blank 
in column C. Counseling cut its teeth on 
measurement and prediction problems, 
That bright, clear vision of twenty years 
ago seems to have faded. This is especially 
interesting in view of the lack of studies 
contradicting the findings reported by Sar- 
bin (8). 

(e) Another widely used selection device 
is the practicum. Here, students who have 
been admitted to the graduate program are 
observed in action and decisions made 
about their promise as counseling special- 
ists. However, in about half of the schools, 
students are admitted formally to the coun- 
selor training program at the time of en- 
























































Table 5 
The Use of Selection Devices Under Specified Conditions 
Per cent 
Measure Af Bt C* Toul 
Miller Analogies 19.1 88.1 57.2 
Ohio State Psychological Examination 19.1 19.1 
Graduate Record Examination 
Advanced test 28.6 9.5 $8.1 
Aptitude test 23.8 9.5 83.8 
Profile test 23.8 9.5 83.3 
Strong VIB 28.6 9.5 88.1 
Kuder 19.1 19.1 
MMPI 28.6 28.6 
Rorschach ___. 4.8 48 
Bernreuter 4.8 48 
Heston Adjustment Inventory 4.8 48 
Other tests (Critical 
Thinking, Teacher Attitude, 
Cooperative English 9.5 48 145 
Academic transcripts 
Over-all grade average 66.7 19.1 85.8 
Average in psychology courses 38.1 14.3 52.4 
Average in education courses 19.1 4.8 93.9 








*Key: 
B—Cutting score used. 
C—Regression equation employed. 


A—Device used without any specied cutting score. 
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trance into graduate school so that any de- 
cisions made on the basis of observations of 
practicum performance must, if unfavor- 
able, act to reverse the original decision. It 
may be that inertia carries some borderline 
candidates past this hurdle as staff mem- 
bers cannot or do not undertake to set dis- 
missal machinery into motion. The end of 
the first graduate year is the next most 
common time for admission into counselor 
training. 

Mortality among graduate students, once 
admitted, is fairly low. Five per cent is the 
median figure although the distribution is 
quite skewed, and some schools lose as 
many as 25 per cent. Causes for the mor- 
tality are equally distributed among aca- 
demic failure, ineptitude for counseling, 
poor personal adjustment, and personal 
reasons. 

General Problems. Finally, some other 
miscellaneous matters were dealt with in 
the survey. There appears to be a wide 
spread feeling that the number of good 
candidates is limited. Reasons advanced for 
this included the small number of jobs 
available, inadequate pay offered, the rela- 
tive difficulty of getting an advanced de- 
gree in psychology as opposed to getting it 
in other departments, the emphasis on ex- 
perimental and quantitative methods, the 
heavy demands and inducements for clini- 
cal psychology trainees, lack of information 
about the field, and inadequate training 
and practicum facilities. A small minority of 
the schools reported that the supply was 
adequate or abundant. 

Half of the schools (with one abstaining) 
reported that research was under way on 
the evaluation of selection methods. Less 
than half felt satisfied that they knew the 
essential traits on which to select. On the 
other hand, over half were actively dissat- 
isfied with their present selection methods. 
Suggested areas for study included the fol- 
lowing: biographical information blanks, 
job descriptions, personality pattern stud- 
ies, interview methods, and criterion de- 
velopment. Others suggested that a proba- 
tionary period should be mandatory be- 
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fore acceptance into counselor training. 
Presumably, the effects of this would also 
be investigated. 


Conclusions 


If the present survey accomplished noth- 
ing more than to document the widespread 
dissatisfaction with and confusion about 
the existing situation, it may have justified 
the labor involved. Criticisms of the status 
quo are legion; suggestions for bettering 
the situation are harder to find. The prob- 
lem does not even appear to be well for- 
mulated, and there is a distressing lack of 
research available in the literature. There is 
also a substantial diversity of practice 
among institutions presumably training the 
same general breed of psychologists. 

However, this general dissatisfaction and 
uncertainty may be a healthy omen. There 
is a frank recognition of a serious problem; 
there are sufficient numbers of institutions 
involved, and there are substantial num- 
bers of students available for study. From 
reading between the lines of the returned 
questionnaires, it may be assumed that a 
fair amount of data is gathering dust in 
files. Whether we should hold a post-mor- 
tem on it remains to be seen. Almost singly 
as important as anything else, there are 
many faculty members interested in the 
problem. Perhaps if we can pool this talent, 
the problem can be surmounted. 
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Ideomotor Response Set: Symbolic Sexual 


Gestures in the Counseling Interview 


Irwin A. Berg? 
Northwestern University 


In psychoanalytic theory the nature of 
an emotional conflict is believed to be often 
reflected symbolically in gestural behavior. 
During a conseling interview, for example, 
a person with a sexual conflict might typi- 
cally manifest ideomotor symbolic behavior 
by clasping a finger in his fist, rotating 
or sliding rings, inserting a pencil in his 
mouth, etc. After careful study of a broad 
variety of gestures, Krout (3) concluded 
that such movements are symbolic expres- 
sions of an inner conflict. In this connec- 
tion White (5, p. 309) and Yacorzynski (6, 
p. 419) have remarked that a conflict and 
its expression in symptom or gesture is 
so individual that any intrinsic meaning 
is apparent only after the life experiences 
of the client or patient are known. 

Though admittedly concerned with only 
limited and nongestural aspects of behavior, 
several studies have questioned the validity 
of sexual symbolism in relation to emotional 
disturbances. In a study of clients who 
were plagued by obsessive song_ lyrics, 
Berg (1) found that the conflicts were 
severe but largely nonsexual in nature; yet 
the lyrics of the obsessive tunes were heavy 
with sexual symbols such as bananas, coco- 
nuts, pistols, and the like. Another study 
of symbol manifestation by Levy (4) report- 
ed no evidence of sexual symbolism in a 
variety of learning tasks which involved 
male and female symbols and names. 

Yet everyday experience affords good 
reason to believe, despite the confusing evi- 





1 The author wishes to express his thanks to 
Professors Bettye McD. Caldwell and Carl P. Dun- 
can for their helpful suggestions concerning the 
manuscript. 


dence for sexual symbolism per se, that ges- 
tural behavior may relate meaningfully to 
emotional state. William James (2, 526 ff.) 
elaborated on this over sixty years ago. For 
example, the client who mentions an old 
head injury may touch his head tenderly 
during the course of the interview. Sim- 
ilarly, the recollection of a toothache may 
cause him to stroke his jaw. These re- 
sponses, of course, are directly associated 
activities and not symbolic in the same 
sense as the sexual gestures described 
earlier. But the relationship between motor 
actions which are specific associations of 
emotional state and those which are sym- 
bolic representations of such turmoil ap- 
pears to be sufficiently close to merit care- 
ful study. Since clients often “talk around” 
a conflict area, particularly in the case of 
sexual problems, a great deal of counsel- 
ing time might be saved if the source of 
conflict could be identified early by means 
of symbolic gestures unconsciously revealed 
by the client. In addition to such diagnos- 
tic value, these gestures would also pro- 
vide a convenient check on counseling pro- 
gress because the symbolic gestures should 
decrease in frequency as the conflict di- 
minished. 

The present study is concerned with one 
area of known conflict and the diagnostic 
value of certain symbolic gestures exhibited 
by clients when discussing their problems 
during counseling interviews. Specifical- 
ly, the hypothesis is that a group of per- 
sons being counseled for problems which 
are centered in sexual conflict will display 
a significantly greater variety and number 
of sexually symbolic gestures than a group 
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Symbolic Sexual Gestures in Counseling Interview 


of counselees who were also under some 
tension but whose problems are not sexual 
in nature. 


Procedure 


A total of 35 people representing two 
groups of clients were interviewed for 
the present study. One group was com- 
posed of 14 persons (6 males, 8 females) 
who requested counseling during the ini- 
tial interview for a variety of sexual prob- 
lems (See Table 1). The second group was 














Table 1 
Problem er — Toot 
Masturbation 4 0 4 
Marital infidelity — 1 2 8 
Homoerotism 83 1 4 
Pre-marital heterosexuality ...0 4 4 
Frigidity 0 1 1 
Heterosexual oral erotism -.... 0 2 2 
Total* 8 10 18 








*Because several clients had problems in more 
than one area of sexual behavior, the totals are 
sometimes higher than the actual number of cases. 


made up of 21 students (12 males, 9 fe- 
males) who were also privately interviewed 
in connection with their applications for 
a university scholarship grant. The mem- 
bers of this latter group had no known, 
unmanageable sexual conflict; however, all 
of them had financial problems of varying 
degrees of severity. Since the outcome of 
the interview determined whether a recom- 
mendation for a scholarship grant would be 
made, the members of this group were 
ego-involved in the situation and under 
some tension. It was believed that these 
groups should provide a reasunable test 
of the above hypothesis because each group 
had clearly different problems, that is, had 
different things on their minds during the 
interview. Yet the members of both groups 
were under some emotional strain, though 
not necessarily to the same degree. 

The groups were approximately match- 
ed for age (range 18-23 for scholarship and 
18-28 for sexual problem group) and for 
academic achievement. It should be noted 
that the matching for academic perform- 
ance was not very satisfactory since grades 
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from the evening college, the graduate, and 
several undergraduate schools were repre- 
sented in the sexual problem group. The 
members of the scholarship group, how- 
ever, were enrolled only in the College of 
Liberal Arts. Because the interviews varied 
in length from 35 to 60 minutes, time was 
equated by tabulating gestures which oc- 
curred only during the last 30 minutes of 
the first session. The following types of 
gestures were recorded by the counselor 
on a simple check sheet: 

Rotating and sliding: twisting or sliding 

rings, bracelets, pens, rulers, cigarettes; 

pipestems, etc. 


Clasping or wrapping: wrapping finger 
or pen in scarf, handkerchief, glove; grip- 
ping but not sliding finger, pencil, or 
similar object in fist, etc. 


Insertion: inserting fingers, paperclip, 
pen, etc. in mouth, ear, nose, wellet, 
books; putting hands in pockets. 


Pressing: exerting pressure on thighs or 
groin area with hands, book, purse, etc. 


Licking and biting: running tongue over 
lips, licking pen, cigarette, fingers; biting 
lips, fingernails, or other object. 


Ordinary smoking habits such as those com- 
monly involved in holding a pipe or cigar- 
ette were not recorded; however any def- 
inite and unusual stroking, licking, or grip- 
ping of smoking materials was listed. Cer- 
tain gestures moved from one category to 
another when executed and had to be re- 
corded arbitrarily as belonging to one class 
only. For example, the fingers might be 
used to slide on a pen, then briefly clasp 
it, and finally to insert the pen in the 
mouth. Such gestures were listed only as 
insertions. In addition to the gesture tally, 
a gross evaluation was made at the end of 
the interview of the overt motor tension ex- 
hibited by each client. A rating of restless, 
normal, or quiescent was assigned by the 
counselor in terms of the amount of squirm- 
ing, fidgeting, leg-crossing, etc., observed 
in each client. 

It had originally been planned to tabu- 
late the number of times a particular ges- 
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ture was employed by each client as well 
as the types of gestures used. While this 
was attempted, the results were considered 
to be inaccurate and meaningless. Certain 
gestures, such as nail-biting, were main- 
tained for several minutes by one person 
while another client would periodically in- 
terrupt and resume the same gesture. In 
others, gestures of different types occurred 
briefly and in rapid succession. Because 
it was deemed desirable to keep the client 
unaware of the recording process, it was 
not feasible to record the time span of each 
gesture, useful as such information would 
be. Indeed, it is believed that only con- 
tinuous motion pictures would permit a 
valid and reliable analysis of this facet of 
gestural behavior. In consequence, the 
data presented for the present study are 
concerned only with the types of gesture 
previously described and the number of 
persons showing each type. 


Results 


On the basis of the hypothesis stated in 
the introduction to the present study, it was 
anticipated that sexually symbolic gestures 
would be ccnfined almost exclusively to 
the group composed of clients with sexual 
conflicts. As may be seen in Table 2, both 
the sexual problem and the scholarship 
group revealed all types of gestures, though 
not in the same proportion. No significant 
differences were found in the number of 
persons in each group who exhibited any 
gesture, nor were there significant differ- 
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ences among males and females in this } 


respect. Thus the original hypothesis is re- 
jected in view of the present findings. 
An alternative interpretation derived 
from a “second look” or post facto hypothe- 
sis which makes sense to the present writer 
may be considered. This interpretation 
is based upon the differences in manifest 
motor tension found between the two 
groups. The members of the scholarship 
group showed less overt restlessness (5 per 
cent level of confidence) as indicated by 
squirming, fidgeting, etc., as shown in 
Table 2, when compared to the sexual prob- 
lem group. Also, the scholarship group 
members tended to maintain a given ges- 
ture for a longer period, though for reasons 
given earlier, precise data on this point are 
not available. At any rate, because of the 
situation, the members of both groups may 
be regarded as exhibiting overt signs of 
tension though the tension was probably 
at a higher level for the sexual problem 
group. Under such conditions, the emo- 
tional disturbance resulting from a conflict 
state is likely to be reflected in general rest- 
lessness, a moving of hands and feet, chang- 
ing position, and the like. To take a speci- 
fic example, it is emphasized that rest- 
less hands can be occupied during a coun- 
seling session chiefly with such activities 
as clasping, inserting, pressing, etc. Thus, 
whether clients have sexual problems or 
financial problems, they will almost cer- 
tainly reveal what have been called sexually 
symbolic gestures when they fidget be- 


Table 2 
Number of Persons Revealing Types of Sexually Symbolic Gestures 























Sex Prob. Scholarship ex Prob. Scholars) TotalSex Total Scholar- 

Males (6) Males 12) Werncles (8) Females > Prob. (14) ship (21) 
Gesture Type N % N N % N % N % N % 
Rotating and sliding —________. 8 50.0 8 25.0 8 100.0 6 66.7 11 786 9 429 
Clasping or wrapping _...... 4 66.7 6 50.0 8 100.0 9100.0 12 85.7 15 714 
Insertion 6 100.0 12 100.0 5 62.5 6 66.7 11 786 18 85.7 
Pressing 2 33.8 8 25.0 6 75.0 8 888 8 57.1 11 52.4 
Licking 8 50.0 4 33.3 4 50.0 8 383.8 7 50.0 7 33.8 
Rated® Sl eee Ae ae 6 100.0 5 41.7 6 75.0 8 88.8 12 85.7t 8 88.17 
Rated “normal” —.....-.___. 0 0.0 7 588 1 12.5 5 55.6 1°" 12, Se 
Rated “quiescent” —..______. 0 0.0 0 00 1 12.5 1 111 1 7.1 1 48 





* These are gross ratings based upon estimates made at the end of each interview of the amount of 


squirming, fidgeting, etc., revealed by each client. 


7 The difference between these total group qateeninges is significant at the 5 pr cent level of confi 


dence—-t — 2.4. No other differences reach even 


5 per cent level of significance 
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Symbolic Sexual Gestures in Counseling Interview 


cause, regardless of the nature of the con- 
flict, motions capable of such interpreta- 
tion will appear. This statement seems to 
be in accord with the Law of Parsimony. 

Those who are strong adherents of a 
psychoanalytic viewpoint might argue that, 
while the sexual problem group obviously 
had sexual conflicts, the scholarship group 
probably had such conflicts also. Hence 
the two groups would reveal similar ges- 
tures. The difficulties of proving a nega- 
tive are well known. However, it can be 
stated emphatically that the scholarship 
group members gave no evidence of such 
conflict and that they came to the inter- 
view situation with financial worries fore- 
most on their minds. Thus the diagnostic 
value of such symbolic gestures is nil from 
the standpoint of using them to identify 
the area of conflict. The present findings 
would indicate that the counselor who 
looks for sexually symbolic movements in 
a distressed client will find them, since all 
clients in both groups manifested such ges- 
tures, regardless of the source of emotional 
conflict. 


Summary 


A tabulation was made of gestures of 
purported sexual symbolism exhibited by 
two groups of clients during a private 
counseling interview. One group was com- 
posed of 14 students with a variety of 
sexual conflicts while the other group was 
made up of 21 students who were seeking 
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scholarship grants because of financial 
problems. It was hypothesized that the 
group with sexual problems would reveal 
a large number of symbolic sexual ges- 
tures while the scholarship group would 
display few or none. The actual finding 
was that all members in the two groups 
showed such gestures. Both groups mani- 
fested a wide variety and number of sexual- 
ly symbolic gestures, and no significant 
differences were found between the groups. 
It is believed that under conditions of 
emotional stress clients will often fidget; 
and since hands will be used chiefly for 
clasping, inserting, etc., such motor activity 
appears superficially to have symbolic sex- 
ual significance. Thus a counselor who is 
alert for such gestures will find them. But 
from the present data, it seems clear that 
they bear no relationship to the source and 
nature of the conflict. 
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Some Counseling Theory: Objectivity 
and Subjectivity 


Oscar Oppenheimer 
Central Michigan College of Education 


In counseling and in clinical work two of 
the most frequently used and apparently in- 
dispensable terms are objectivity and sub- 
jectivity. Their frequent use is one of the 
reasons why they have taken on many 
meanings, and a general unawareness of 
their ambiguity of meaning has led to 
much confusion. Since there do not appear 
to be less ambiguous substitutes it is diffi- 
cult to discard them. The best that can 
be done is to search for their various mean- 
ings in counseling and be alert to the par- 
ticular meaning that is attached to each 
single instance of use. 4 


The Counselor’s Interest in the Client 


In counseling, the first task of the psy- 
chologist is to establish rapport with the 
client. Rapport is the personal relationship 
between counselor and client which is 
characterized by the confidence of the 
client in the psychologist. The first mean- 
ing of objectivity and subjectivity appears 
when we examine the etiology of this con- 
fidence for it is built upon two characteris- 
tics of the psychologist: (1) his warm in- 
terest in the client, and (2) his authority. 

The counselor’s interest in the client is 
of a paradoxical nature. It is not subjective 
to the degree that the psychologist loves 
the client and yet it is not objective to the 
degree that the psychologist considers his 
client nothing more than material for scien- 
tific research. The most workable relation- 
ship between psychologist and «client oc- 
cupies a middle position between these two 
extremes; the psychologist is warmly inter- 
ested in the client, but not as someone 


whom he has selected among many as the 
object of his affection. His warm interest 
is similar to the affection of a good teacher 
for all her children, or, a humanitarian’s 
love for humanity. Subjectivity is tempered 
by the objectivity with which he sees all 
suffering humanity to whose service he is 
dedicated. If he would treat the client solely 
“objectively” as scientific material, the hu- 
man warmth would be missing, and likely 
resentment of the client would result at 
seeing his most intimate experiences treated 
as dead material. If he were close to him 
“subjectively” as a lover is to the beloved, 
the second factor upon which rapport rests, 
namely authority, would not come into play 
sufficiently. 


The Counseling Psychologist’s 
Authority 


While we find both objectivity and sub- 
jectivity in the psychologist’s interest in the 
client, they are much more pronounced in 
the second source of the patient’s confi- 
dence in the psychologist, his authority. 
Authority is based on (1) professional pres- 
tige, (2) the knowledge of the psychologist, 
(3) the personality of the psychologist. All 
three of these are discussed briefly in order 
to observe the changing balance between 
objectivity and subjectivity. 

Professional prestige is given the psy- 
chologist by the client not because he is 
the individual personality in front of him 
but because he belongs to a group of people 
who enjoy prestige as a group. The psychol- 
ogist had this prestige before the client met 
him and experienced the impact of his 
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Objectivity and Subjectivity 


specific personality. In this sense it is the 
most objective pillar on which authority 


rests. 

The knowledge possessed by the psy- 
chologist is less objective than prestige 
since this takes the psychologist out of 
his group and deals with his individual 
accomplishments. The client, much in 
need of help, is appreciative of the under- 
standing of his problems by the psycholo- 


' gist, and his appreciation is particular- 


ly strong with the client who considers 
his problems so intimate and unique that 
he thinks no one could know or understand 
them, or with the client who has himself 
tried and failed to solve them. Yet even 
if we have conditions as favorable as these, 
the second source often proves insufficient 
to produce a high degree of confidence. The 
reason for it is again objectivity. The 
knowledge of the psychologist is theoreti- 
cal and is acquired with detached intelli- 
gence. 

The personality of the psychologist is the 
final and significant factor in the client's 
acceptance of the psychologist. This means 
contact with a more personal, more sub- 
jective part of the psychologist than his 
knowledge or intelligence (1). He searches 
for understanding of his case not so much 
on the basis of training and a discerning 
but abstract intelligence as on the basis of 
the sensitiveness and the emotional experi- 
ence of the psychologist. The patient hopes 
the psychologist will understand him be- 
cause he knows how it feels to suffer from 
delusions, guilt feelings, fears, and how it 
feels to fight them. Authority here is not 
given as an objective fact of professional 
membership or of detached knowledge but 
as the fruit of very personal and subjective 
experience. Its convincing power stems 
from the success which the psychologist has 
had in mastering emotional forces which 
could destroy. In one way or another he 
was in circumstances similar to or equally 
difficult as the one the client is in; there- 
fore, he understands him and his authority 
is more convincing because he has helped 
himself. One cannot overestimate the im- 
portance of authority stemming from this 
source. It lies within the nature of author- 
ity to stress distance between the client 
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and the psychologist; the psychologist has 
to be superior, and his superiority has to 
be accepted by the client if he is to follow 
the psychologist’s far reaching suggestions 
as to changes in the client’s life. At the 
same time the distance which comes from 
superiority and objectivity strains rapport. 
This third factor of authority is helpful be- 
cause it tempers the distance-creating func- 
tion of authority. 


The Relationship Between Interest and 
Authority 

Objectivity and subjectivity counter- 
balancé each other not only within the field 
of warm interest and within the field of 
authority but also counterbalance each 
other in the relationship which exists be- 
tween interest and authority. Interest with 
its prevailing subjective tendency, and au- 
thority with its prevailing objective ten- 
dency check each other to the benefit of 
the contact between the psychologist and 
client. To neglect distance is a danger in 
the first source of rapport, as an undue 
widening of the distance is the danger in 
the second. The secret of good rapport, 
shared by all imaginative and sensitive 
counselors and clinical psychologists, means 
sensing the play between objectivity and 
subjectivity wherever it occurs in interest . 
and in authority and in the relationship - 
between them. 

In discussing rapport, objectivity and 
subjectivity should not be defined as op- 
posites but rather as degrees of intensity 
in a positive emotional closeness of the 
psychologist and the client. The strongest 
objectivity, revealed in the case of the 
psychologist for whom the client is nothing 
but scientific material, still contains ele- 
ments of positive interest in the client. This 
can easily be seen when it is contrasted with 
the second possibility of closeness, namely 
negative closeness. In it dislike, irritation, 
fear, hatred, hurt pride felt by either 
counselor or client would aggravate or de- 
stroy rapport. 


The Counselor’s Reactions to the 
Client’s Behavior 


This negative closeness is often found in 
the counselor’s reactions to the client and 
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suggests consideration of the second mean- 
ing of objectivity and subjectivity: How 
objective should the counselor be in his re- 
actions to what the patient does during the 
interview? What does objectivity mean 
here? In order to see the problem clearly 
it is best to look at two types of the client's 
behavior, his opinions and his attitudes. 
Many clients have very definite ideas on 
many issues, political, economic, religious, 
and social, and it often happens that the 
psychologist’s ideas on the same subjects 
are completely opposed to the client’s. In 
such cases he does not act as he would 
be inclined to act in a nonclinical situation, 
namely, fighting it out with the client, but 
he tries to disregard his own opinions and 
does not try to persuade the client to ac- 
cept them. Instead, he takes the client’s 
views objectively and regards them as ex- 
pressions of his personality. What holds for 
opinions holds for attitudes. Psychologists 
and counselors will accept without critical 
reaction attitudes of others which they 
might find hard to bear in everyday deal- 
ings. If ordinarily a counselor cannot 
stand bluffing, dishonest or emotional 
people, he must in counseling accept them 
without the least expression of the effort 
it is costing him. If he shows disgust and 
tries to correct the client, he endangers 
rapport, and along with it risks losing the 
opportunity to study these attitudes as sig- 
nificant expressions of emotional difficulties 
of the client. 

The Absence of Emotional Involvement. 
Objectivity here differs from subjectivity 
not merely in degree as we found in our 
discussion of the first meaning of the terms, 
but they differ in nature; in fact, they are 
opposed to each other. Objectivity here re- 
quires absence of emotional involvement 
on the counselor's part while subjectivity 
would signify presence of this involvement. 
The situation becomes more complicated 
by the fact that his lack of emotional in- 
volvement does not stem from ‘lack of in- 
terest but, on the contrary, is dictated by 
a keen interest in the client, and a desire 
-to serve him in the most effective manner. 
In practical work this objective method 
creates great difficulties because it deals 
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with the most subjective material on the 
part of the client. Yet in spite of all diffi. 
culties which are encountered in using it, 
the objective method is the most powerful 
tool of diagnosis. The question arises, 
How far shall the counselor go in extend- 
ing its useP Shall he remain objective to- 
ward all attitudes and opinions of clients 
or are there exceptions? To answer these 
questions it seems profitable to analyze a 
peculiar and outstanding incident of opin- 
ion and attitude which opens up a new 
vista into the meaning of objectivity. 

The Treatment of Unjustified Guilt Feel- 
ings. T. W. Richards (4) stresses the stand 
of many students of the field on this topic 
when he states: “The clinician must take no 
moral stand whatsoever.” There is much 
that can be said in favor of this view. The 
history of clients whose lives were spoiled 


by accepting guilt feelings instilled by nar. f F 
and 1 


row and warped parents speaks a powerful 
language. It has become one of the psy- 
chologist’s most gratifying tasks to free 
this type of client from his guilt feelings, 
Objectivity in not taking a stand, in not 
judging has become a precious new goal, 
and yet today many do not recognize this 
and go on piling guilt upon the innocent, 
There is widespread conviction that ex 
plaining takes care of the entire guilt prob- 
lem. Unfortunately if the counselor be. 
comes so radically objective (openly ra- 
tional) he is in great danger of doing 
more harm than good with his discovery. 

The Problem of Justified Guilt Feelings. 
There are many cases of guilt feelings 
which are not of the sham nature just de- 
scribed but which represent bonafide, ger- 
uine, and justified guilt feelings (8). The 
counselor may do a real disservice to the 
client if he tries to explain them away for 
him. Take the case of a man who did net 
take care of his mother when she was it 
difficult circumstances, although he could 
have helped her. It is true that it might 
have meant difficulties with his wife a 
poorer education for his children. Ac 
companying factors like these, almost al- 
ways present, add to his willingness to lis 
ten to the “whitewashing” psychologist, and 
yet he may know very well how insignifi 
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cant these factors are compared to the 
clear understanding of his obligation to his 
mother. 

To establish an undisputed case of justi- 
fied guilt feelings is even harder in situa- 
tions in which both justified and unjusti- 
fied guilt feelings are present. This is the 
case in many incidents of homosexuality. 
Considering the experimental nature of the 
sex drive (which is not inherently hetero- 
sexual) and the host of strong environmen- 
tal factors leading a young individual into 
a direction tabooed by society, there is a 
clear brief for the unjustified nature of 
guilt feelings. Yet in the same fabric of 
experience there are often found strands 
which point toward justified guilt feelings. 
If, on the basis of stronger personality qual- 
ities the homosexual forces another person 
into a aomosexual relationship, particularly 
if this person is a minor, or if he marries 
and uses his wife as a decoy for his ac- 
tions, he is “guilty” on these counts. The 
counselor must most conscientiously be- 
ware of using any explanatory methods on 
these phases of the whole situation. 


Values Objective or Subjective? 


The discussion of guilt feelings and their 
‘reatment leads to a much wider issue and 
tv a new meaning of objectivity, very dif- 
ferent from the ones already discussed. 
Guilt feelings show moral experience in a 
negative way. But the counselor can look 
at moral experience in a positive way and 
can see in service for others a way of life 
which lifts one above narrow self-centered- 
ness. He does not need to stop with ser- 
vice for others but can add scientific and 
artistic work and partaking in their prod- 
ucts as forms of life, all of which makes 
for higher, more meaningful, more satis- 
factory living. This is significant for coun- 
seling because many clients do not suffer 
so much from unsolved problems of the 
past as they do from a keen sense of futil- 
ity as to what to live for and what to do 
in the future. They are confused as to 
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what values to believe in, or are unaware 
of the existence of higher values. Often 
the counselor is ill-prepared to help them. 
The interests of counselors and clinicians 
have been far too focused upon unraveling 
the past. But even more frustrating in this 
situation is the influence of widely believed 
theories which minimize the importance of 
higher values in living. Many apparently 
do not believe in objective values in the 
sense that there exist higher values which 
are the same for all men. The difference 
in culture is used to explain the difference 
of values in the single individual. If values 
are nothing but the fruit of the coincidence 
of birth in a certain culture, then misdoings 
in this culture may be great achievements 
in another culture. This point of view can- 
not lead us as consistently to a condemna- 
tion of certain types of behavior as if man 
with a full moral sense, in any culture and 
in any age, would see misdoings in them (2). 


Conclusion 


The significance of the terms objectivity 
and subjectivity has been considered for 
three aspects of counseling, the rapport be- 
tween psychologist and client, the emo- 
tional reaction of the psychologist to the 
client’s behavior, and the presentation of 
values to the client. The meaning of the 
two terms varies as they are used in these 
three settings, and a clear understanding 
of the different meanings of the terms be- 
comes essential. 
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Ratings of Job Factors by Those Choosing 


Various Occupational Groups 


Carl Dickinson 
University of Washington 


General agreement can probably be ob- 
tained on the existence of both individual 
and group differences between people 
who have selected various occupational 
fields. Knowledge about such differences 
can be especially helpful to vocational 
counselors, to student advisors, and to se- 
lection and placement officers in industrial 
personnel work. To add to this fund of 
knowledge, the present study is concerned 
with differences in the relative importance 
of certain job factors for groups of male 
college seniors who have expressed prefer- 
ence for careers in Accounting, Teaching, 
Engineering, Administrative or Sales work. 


Method 


In January, 1953, questionnaires were 
sent to all graduating seniors at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, asking them to state 
their job preferences for work after gradu- 
ation and also to rank the following job 
factors from 1 to 7 in the relative order 
of their importance in selecting a job. 


Advancement—(Opportunity for promo- 
tion ) 

Benefits—( Vacations, sick pay, insurance, 
pensions, etc.) 

Human Relations—(Good relations with 
supervisors, co-workers, etc. ) 

Job Security—(Steady work, certainty 
of keeping job) 

Type of Work—(Work which is inter- 
esting and liked by employee) 

Salary—( High pay) 

Working Conditions—(Good hours, 
pleasant surroundings) 


Questionnaires were mailed to 1,578 
men students. After elimination of in- 
complete questionnaires, usable replies 
were received from 50% on the first wave, 
and from an additional 26% on the second 
wave which was sent to all men not re- 
sponding on the first wave, making a total 
usable return of 76%. Since there were no 
significant differences between mean val- 
ues assigned to the various factors by re- 
spondents from the two waves, this sample 
was deemed sufficient and no further 
waves were sent. 

For the present report, analysis of the 
data by fields of job preference is con- 
fined to the areas indicated above, since 
the numbers of students involved in other 
fields were considerably smaller and would 
therefore tend to be less adequate samples 
for statistical comparisons. Previous re- 
ports (1,2) present other comparisons with 
college enrollment data and with employ- 
ers judgments concerning the importance 
of these job factors. 


Results and Discussion 


Mean values from the rank order of im- 
portance assigned to the seven job factors 
by senior men who expressed job prefer- 
ences in the indicated fields is shown in 
Table 1. Also included for purposes of 
comparison is a ranking of the job fac- 
tors by all senior men. In comparing the 
differences between means for each occu- 
pational field and means for all senior men 
no attempt was made to correct for self- 
correlation, consequently the significance 
of mean differences is underestimated by 
use of the “t” test. 
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Ratings of Job Values 189 
Table 1 
Mean Values for the Ranking of Job Factors by College Seniors Planning to 
Enter Various Occupational Fields 
All Senior Men 
(including fields dministra- Engin- 
shown at right) Accounting tive eering Sales Teaching 
N=—1207 N—53 N79 N—126 N—110 N—84 
ope of Work 1.64 2.45** 1.97* 1.56 1.71 1.51 
Advancement -.....____.--- 3.23 2.47** 1.70** 3.07 2.74** 4.58** 
Human Relations —... 8.85 8.87 4.34* 8.85 4.03 8.43* 
Salary 3.98 8.58 8.65 4.11 8.77 4.32 
ney ROOURIFY: a2 4.26 4.25 4.09 4.40 4.39 8.68** 
Working Conditions ____._. 4.75 5.21* 4,92 4.74 4.83 4,17** 
Benefits 6.22 6.19 6.25 6.40** 6.26 6.13 





* Difference from mean of all senior men is significant at the 5% level of confidence. 
** Difference from mean of all senior men is significant at the 1% level of confidence. 


Significant deviations from the average , 
values assigned by all senior men are item- 
ized below for each occupational field: 


1. Men expressing preference for Accounting 
assigned a quite significantly lower import- 
ance to Type of Work, and a quite signifi- 
cantly greater prominence to Advancement, 
than the average college senior, and showed 
less interest in Working Conditions. 

2. Those wanting to enter Administrative 
careers were somewhat less interested in 
Type of Work and in Human Relations than 
the average, but placed Advancement def- 
initely higher. 

8. Aspirants to the Engineering field were like 
the average except for a significantly lower 
rating for Benefits. Although their mean 
ranking is not much lower numerically than 
the average, the Engineering group almost 
invariably ranked Benefits as number 6 or 
7, while the variance of rankings in other 
fields was considerably greater. 

4. In the Sales area, the only significant devia- 
tion from the average was a definitely 
greater interest in Advancement. 

5. The greatest deviations from the average 
of all senior men appear in the ratings as- 
signed by men who are planning to enter 
the Teaching field. They are somewhat more 
interested in Human Relations, attach much 
greater importance to Job Security and 
Working Conditions, and are very much less 
concerned with opportunity for Advance- 
ment. 


Conclusions 


The findings of this study should be 
televant both to the counseling of college 


men and to their selection and assignment 
in industry, since differential patterns of 
interest are apparent between the fields 
shown. Especially noticeable is the ten- 
dency for Advancement to be rated higher 
by men wanting to enter Business fields 
(Accounting, Administrative, and Sales), 
and for Teaching aspirants to emphasize 
Human Relations, Job Security and good 
Working Conditions, while attaching very 
little importance to Advancement oppor- 
tunities. 

If we can assume that an individual is 
more likely to be happy and well-adjusted 
in a vocational setting which affords op- 
portunities for satisfaction of his expressed 
needs and desires, then a determination of 
his ratings on the variables covered in this 
study should prove to be helpful in direct- 
ing a person into satisfactory and fruitful 
fields of endeavor. 


Received March 24, 1954. 
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Age Differences in Occupational Values 


of College Men 


Carroll H. Miller 
Colorado A and M College 


Many studies of values have been made 
in recent years, but usually such studies 
have sought to explore broad areas. The 
study to be reported here is, on the other 
hand, an analysis of values within a restrict- 
ed frame of reference, the occupational, 
and is limited to the single aspect of age 
differences. 


The Instrument 


The instrument used is a revision of one 
developed in an earlier study (2) renamed 
the Occupational Values Indicator. The 
revised instrument is essentially a briefer 
form of the original, and consists of four 
groups of four items each. For convenience 
the four values presumably represented 
by the four categories of items were called 
security, career satisfaction, prestige, and 
social rewards. Each item was paired with 
every other item except those in its own 
group. The arrangement was such that each 
item occurred half the number of times it 
was used as the first member of the pair, 
and half as the second member. Arrange- 
ment of the pairs was random. The instru- 
ment thus constructed contained 96 pairs 
of items. 

Scores were relative, of course. The score 
for any value was the number of times 
items representing that value were chosen 
over items from the other three categories. 
The possible score for any one value was 
48, but since the total of the four possible 
scores was 96, not more than two values 
could reach scores of 48, and then only if 
scores for the other two values were zero. 
Actually, both zero and maximum scores 
did occur, but very infrequently. 

In the administration of the Indicator 
subjects were instructed, “Read each pair 


of items, and then decide which of the two 
you think is more important to you in 
choosing an occupation.” Subjects were re- 
quested to make a choice between the two 
items of each pair, even though they felt 
that they were guessing in some cases. No 
time limit was imposed. Students were re- 
quested not to sign their names. 

The repetition of the same items even 
though in different pairings led to a de- 
gree of boredom in responding to the In- 
dicator. In a few cases another potential 
difficulty appeared. Comments of some 
students after the administration suggested 
that the repetition of items led them to 
think that they were being subjected to 
some kind of a disguised intelligence test 
based upon consistency of judgment. It is 
conceivable that an individual, in an effort 
to be consistent, might have selected some 
one item and marked it as preferred each 
of the 12 times it occurred. Now, if he were 
able to identify the four items belonging 
to any one group and marked them in simi- 
lar manner he could attain the maximum 
score of 48 for that group. Actually, the 
data show no evidence of such distortion. 
Maximum scores occurred only twice in 
the total of 784 scores, while scores of 47 
occurred only three times, and all of the 47 
and 48 scores were in the career satisfac 
tion category which yielded the highest 
mean score of any of the values (Table 1). 
Other high scores failed to show evidence 
of distortion. 


The Subjects 


The group consisted of 196 college men 
ranging in age from 17 through 30. The 
men were students in two four-year col 
leges: 156 in an agricultural and mechani- 
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Age Differences in Occupational Values 191 
Table 1 
Mean Raw Scores on Occupational Values 
of Various Age Groups 
Career Social 
Age Group N Security Satisfaction Prestige Rewards 
17-18 37 27.19 31.62 14.68 22.51 
19-20 86 25.17 33.03 15.08 22.72 
21-22 80 21.10 36.20 18.47 25.23 
23-24 21 22.81 35.00 15.71 22.48 
25-26 27 21.56 87.59 13.15 23.70 
27-28 28 20.68 85.82 13.46 26.04 
29-30 17 25.82 $1.65 13.47 25.06 





cal college, and 32 in a college of educa- 
tion. No attempt was made to secure groups 
representative of either college, but the 
group used from each institution included 
approximately proportional numbers in the 
various age groups. The undergraduates 
were drawn from classes in English com- 
position, general psychology, educational 
psychology, and an introductory course in 
guidance. The graduate students were all 
working toward the master’s degree in some 
phase of education. There were 51 fresh- 
men, 25 sophomores, 42 juniors, 58 seniors, 
and 20 graduate students. Each age group 
contained at least some representatives of 
each college level, except for the two 
youngest groups, ages 17-18, and 19-20, in 
which neither seniors nor graduate stu- 
dents were found. 

There were 78 veterans, and 118 non- 
veterans. Nonveterans were found only in 
the age range 17 through 28, but veterans 
varied in age from 19 through 30. One 
hundred and forty-three of the total group 
were single, 43 were married, and 1 was di- 
vorced. 

Because of the mixed nature of the group 
preliminary analyses were made whenever 
possible for the values separately. Com- 
parisons of mean scores of groups from the 
two institutions were possible within each 
of two age groups, ages 17-18, and 19-20. 
No differences in mean scores were signifi- 
cant. One difference, in social rewards for 
the 17-18 age group, corresponded to a 
variance estimate slightly above F .05 but 
less than F .01, and so significance remain- 
ed in doubt. This result for social rewards 


could not have been complicated by a 
veteran factor since there were no veterans 
in this youngest age group. 

Analyses of differences in mean scores 
of single and married men were possible 
within each of three age groups: 23-24, 25- 
26, and 27-28. No differences reached the 
5 per cent level. 

A comparison of veteran and nonveteran 
scores was possible within only the age 
group 21-22. Here again the difference 
occurred for social rewards, but fell be- 
tween F .05 and F .01 so significance re- 
mained in doubt. 


Results 


Although the group studied included 196 
men there were four scores for each person 
and so there was a total of 784 scores. The 
numbers of men in various groups ranged 
from 17 to 87 (Table 1), and so the chi- 
square test was applied to determine 
whether or not the numbers in the various 
groups were too different to permit use of 
the approximation method of analysis of 
variance. Chi-square proved to be 11.48, 
while X? .05 was 12.59. Bartlett’s test of 
homogeneity of variance was used, and the 
resulting X? value was 107.12. Since the 
F .01 value was 46.96, heterogeneity was 
indicated, and so the scores were trans- 
formed to square roots before the analysis 
was made. 

The variance estimate of the interaction, 
1.56, did not prove significant when tested 
against the 1.86 variance within groups, and 
so these values were pooled as a residual 
for testing differences of means among age 
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groups and among various values (Table 2). 
The variance estimate for differences 
among age groups was only .09, obviously 
not significant. Differences in means of 
various values proved to be highly signifi- 
cant, with a variance estimate of 163.63 
which was well above the F .001 value of 
5.42. 


Table 2 


Analysis of Variance of Age Differences 
in Occupational Values Scores* 











Sum of Variance 

Source Squares df Estimate 
Between values 490.89 8 163.63 
Between age groups 56 6 .09 
Interaction 28.36 18 1.56 
Within subgroups 1,024.61 756 1.86 


Tests of Significance 
Interaction / within subgroups = 1.15 F.05=1.66 
Between values / residual = 1.20.82 F.001=5.42 
*Based on square root transformations of raw scores 








Summary and Comment 


An instrument was constructed by the 
paired-comparisons technique for the meas- 
urement of relative scores on four occupa- 
tional values named security, career satis- 
faction, prestige, and social rewards. Data 
consisted of scores on each of the four 
values for 196 college men ranging in age 
from 17 through 80. An analysis of variance 
indicated no significant age differences, 
but highly significant differences in mean 
scores of the various values were found. 

The concept of values here adopted is 
that values are objects, ideas, or activities 
which the individual perceives as important 
to his future welfare or self-enhancement. 
This is an abridgement and slight modifica- 
tion of statements of Woodruff (3, 4, 5). 
The values involved in the present study 
sample only very limited aspects of the 
values possibly relevant to occupational 
choice or satisfaction. 

Whether values be interpreted as reflec- 
tions of needs, or as cultural learnings, or in 
some other manner, the question of age dif- 
ferences is an important consideration. The 
finding of the present study that age dif- 
ferences in mean scores of the various 
values were not significant suggests several 
possibilities. It may be that the values here 
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investigated were stabilized at ages below 
the age range here studied. Ginzberg and 
associates (1) found that values emerged 
as factors in occupational choice at ages 
of about 15 or 16, but this need not im- 
ply that such values were stabilized. If the 
values of the college men actually were 
stabilized by age 17, it seems probable 
that the process of stabilization began well 
before that age. Whether or not values, 
even though stabilized, functioned in oc. 
cupational choice is a different matter, and 
such functioning would be the specific 
point of relation to the Ginzberg study. 
Although mean scores of age groups were 
not significantly different, fluctuations of 
value strengths within individuals may have 
occurred. This possibility is particularly 
important for the counselor. What is need. 
ed is a longitudinal study of individuals 
over a relatively long period. Such a study 
would throw light on individual develop. 
mental patterns of values, if such exist. 
There remains the possibility that values 
are simply not related to age in late adoles 
cence and early adulthood. Perhaps the 
value pattern of the individual in thes 
years may be so completely the resultant 
of dynamic factors operating at a given 
time that age as such is not a factor of any 


importance. If such be the case, then af 


least within these ages, developmenta 
hypotheses will not prove productive, and 
it would be better for investigations of oc 
cupational values to be concerned with 
self-concepts, roles, and levels of aspira 
tion. 

Received February 15, 1954. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
The Ohio State University 


Once in awhile it is important to take 
stock of current periodical literature of in- 
terest to the counseling psychologist. In 
doing so, Dressel (3) is distressed because 
so few studies are designed to contribute 
knowledge about counseling practice. There 
are other causes for distress — even alarm. 
For example, in comparing research output 
for 1953 with that of previous years, Scho- 
fied (8, pp. 203-204) has presented evi- 
dence to suggest a slight increase in the 
number of papers published by clinical 
psychologists. Yet, the increase is seen to 
be concomitant with a change in policy 
on the part of certain journal editors to ac- 
cept more and shorter papers. Opportunity 
for more people to publish must be weigh- 
ed against the distinct possibility of loss 
in scholarly communication. Schofield 
thinks the new practice will discourage the 
critical appraisal of vublished research. 
Parenthetically, it can be added that the 
many-but-meager policy will encourage 
carelessness in the planning, execution, and 
reporting of research. 

Concern over our abbreviated research 
reports was voiced recently by a distin- 
guished visiting psychologist from Sweden. 
It seems that a Swedish journal will ac- 
cept even accounts of a person’s troubles 
in conducting a research project. In this 
way, other psychologists can profit from 
his mistakes. Contrast such a practice with 
our APA editorial policy of having increased 
amounts of relevant and basic material 
filed with the American Documentation 
Institute or other “auxiliary publication out- 
lets.” This service may not cost the author, 
but it does confront the reader with the 
necessity of putting out a small fortune if 
he wishes to get anywhere near the raw 
data from which published tabular mater- 


ials are derived. As a matter of fact, the 
APA Publication Manual (1, pp. 38-84) 
specifically enjoins prospective authors 
from including “in a printed article or 
monograph . . . (such materials as) .. . 
protocols or original observations, tabula- 
tions of original data, tables giving com- 
plete detailed data . . . detailed drawings 
of apparatus, large-sized charts, and photo- 
graphs...” (p. 33). Obviously, these things 
are expensive to print, but it might be 
worth increased journal prices to do so. 
Even this liberalized publication policy 
would not permit an author to take up 
space with his false starts. Anyone who 
is up to his neck in research planning and 
implementation can vouch for the costliness 
in time and energy of such “details” as task 
selection, instrumentation, obtaining (and 
motivating) subjects, or instituting control 
procedures. One is grateful to be fore- 
warned about such things. Beyond this, 
it is downright disheartening to feel that 
the other fellow — who purports to have his 
research all wrapped up in a neat package 
—did not encounter similar difficulties! 
What is worse, in attempting to replicate 
a particular piece of research, one may well 
be led to different conclusions, simply be- 
cause dissimilar research procedures were 
used, 

An illustration of the counseling psy- 
chologist’s problem in assimilating the con- 
tents of brief reports is the tightly written 
article on psychotherapeutic process re- 
search by Bordin, Cutler, Dittman, Har- 
way, Rausch, and Rigler (2). Such juicy 
tid-bits as “the effect of measurement de- 
vices,” “judges and judgment processes,” 
“method of presentation of stimuli,” “the 
effect of context,” “training and attitudes of 
raters,” and “engineering and transcription 
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problems” are packed into 214 printed 
pages. No doubt, this condensation was 
required if the article was to be accepted 
for publication, yet each topic certainly 
merited extensive discussion. Without 
ample illustrative material to guide him, 
how can a reader hope to profit from the 
authors’ experiences in attempting to con- 
duct process research? 

These remarks are not intended to be- 
little the fine contribution of Bordin and 
his co-workers. Their article deserves read- 
ing and rereading. It suffers, however, 
from the castrating effects of an editorial 
policy geared at streamlining and mass- 
production of publications. 


Some Research Highlights 


Leafing through recent periodicals that 
are likely to be consulted by counseling 
psychologists, one is impressed by authors’ 
increased sophistication about research de- 
sign and statistical procedure. Among the 
latter, such devices as the discriminant 
function, factor analysis (of persons as well 
as stimulus conditions), and variance and 
covariance methods have become common- 
place. 

One could wish for comparable growth 
in the ability to ask questions to be answer- 
ed by research inquiry. For example, an 
ingenious study by Hanlon, Hofstaetter, 
and O’Connor (7) involves a comparison 
between subjects’ responses to a Q-sort 
task and the California Test of Personality, 
in an attempt to answer the question of 
whether congruence between “self” and 
“ideal self” sorts is related to “measures of 
adjustment.” Avoiding challenge over the 
manner of administering the Q-sort and 
query about the source of items, one can 
be critical of the authors’ assertion that “the 
total score (of the California Test of Per- 
sonelity) may be regarded as an indicator 
of over-all adjustment” (p. 215). But this 
incautious statement is forced by the ini- 
tial question; to use percentile score on the 
CTP (p. 216) as a definitional statement 
of “adjustment” is to advance a circular ar- 
gument. The question underlying this re- 
search must be whittled down to the size 
of the operations performed in it. It is 
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for the authors and their readers to decide 
whether the reformulated question is trivial, 
In his task of helping to rehabilitate hos. 
pitalized patients with neuropsychiatric 
disorders, the counseling psychologist will 
welcome a study by Schofield, Hathaway, 
Hastings, and Bell (9). This is a follow-up, 
in 1949, of 210 persons, 88 per cent of an 
original group of diagnosed schizophrenics, 
hospitalized in the period 1938-44. “Good” 
and “poor” outcome groups were rated and > 
compared on 200 independent reference 
variables, comprising general history, pre 
vious personality, and presenting illness, 
The proportion -of differentiating items is 
small but significant. In light of current} 
assumptions about mental health as a func f 
tion of sociocultural factors, it is interesting 
to note that the results lend support to thef 
hypothesis that posthospital adjustment of 
diagnosed schizophrenics is related to “fao-f 
tors .. . inherent in the disease process” it- 
self (p. 166)... . A report by Gibby, Stotsky, 
Hiler, and Miller (6) deals with Rorschach 
and other factors in predicting termination} 
vs. continuance in therapy. R (number of ref 
sponses) was found to be significantly re. 
lated to continuance (i.e., more than sif i 
months) in therapy. R, by itself, predicted 
as well as the weighted sums of R, totdf 
K, and m. The latter weights were derived 
from a discriminant analysis of the Ror 
schach variables, designed to yield maximalf 
differentiation between the terminating ani 
continuing groups. 
Two articles in the Psychological Bulletin§ 
should be of considerable interest to the 
counseling psychologist. Flanagan’s (5) ar 
ticle on the “critical incident technique’ 
presents a clear and well-organized account 
of the historical development and preset! 
status of the method. It is particular] 
useful for those who wish to elicit be 
havioral descriptions of criterion variable 
relevant to specified situations. One won¢- 
ers why Flanagan has not felt compelled 
to institute procedures for defining anlf 
scaling the behavioral descriptions so elicit 
ed. . . . Edwards’ (4) paper on “decisia 
making” is not easy for the naive reade 
(present company included) to follow. Cer 
tainly, the counselor would be happy 
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- Research Notes 


have a model that could be used to explain 
and predict how his clients made choices. 
As presently developed, theories of risky 
choices and of game strategies have limit- 
ing assumptions that cannot be satisfied in 
counseling or other complex interpersonal 
situations. Empirical studies of the decision- 
making process, however, can be expected 
to contribute toward the understanding of 
client behavior. 

Those interested in “career pattern an- 
alysis” (10) will be interested to know of a 
relevant dissertation being completed at 
Harvard by Wendell L. French.' Its title 
is ‘the prediction of occupational and grad- 


»wite school membership,” and it involves 


the follow-up of “normal” subjects on 
whom voluminous data were collected while 


they were sophomores at Harvard in the 
period 1938-42, as part of the Grant Study 
| of Adult Development. The study includes 


those persons (232 out of 250) who returned 
questionnaires for the twelfth year after 
initial observations were made. The original 
data encompass such diverse kinds of in- 
formation as socioeconomic background, 


morphology, scholastic aptitude, vocational 
interest, and personality assessment. Analy- 


ses of variance yielded significant differ- 


ences on these data for 169 subjects in 30 


occupational groups, and for 129 subjects in 
5 graduate school degree groups. More- 
over, discriminant analyses are being made 


| of 76 subjects in 18 occupational groups, 


1Now associated with the Mallinkrodt Chemical 


| Works, Second and Mallinkrodt Streets, St. Louis 


1, Missouri. This paragraph summarizes a state- 


ment kindly provided by Mr. French. 
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on whom common original data are avail- 
able. One analysis will determine which 
of these occupational groups an individual 
will be most like in terms of 31 Rorschach 
variables. Having the same objective, a 
second analysis is in terms of 24 aptitude, 
achievement, morphological, socioeconomic, 
and personality variables. 
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The following contribution by Gerald 
Carter is a helpful reminder that an in- 
terest test is not necessarily an aptitude 
measure. While Strong and Kuder have 


anip been careful to disclaim such a relation- 


ship, the widespread distribution and ease 
of administration and scoring of the latter 
inventory, especially, have contributed to 
its misuse by personnel workers and lay 
Persons in public school, college, or in- 


dustrial settings. “Lest we forget,” I in- 
clude Dr. Carter’s paper as a warning. Car- 
ter’s sample suffers from two possible kinds 
of bias. (1) His N, though large, consists of 
voluntary applicants for counseling “assist- 
ance with academic and vocational prob- 
lems.” (2) It is possible that his subjects 
were skewed toward the low end of the 
relevant interest test scales that he studied. 
But the correlations with grades are low! 








Harold B. Pepinsky 


Kuder Preference Record Scores and Success 
in Engineering College 


In addition to its many other uses, the 
Kuder Preference Record has been widely 
used for college counseling. Numerous 
veterans’ administration counseling centers 
required its use for virtually all veterans 
applying for change in vocational objec- 
tives. While the manual accompanying 
this instrument cites some validation 
studies, it also states that additional vali- 
dation is needed. 

The flood of applications to engineer- 
ing colleges immediately following World 
War II added to the need for a valid 
scale for use in counseling these myriads 
of prospective engineering students. The 
Kuder Preference Record appears to have 
been accepted for this purpose largely on 
the basis of face validity. 

In order to investigate the value of the 
Preference Record for counseling engineer- 
ing students, it was given to 230 freshmen 
and sophomores in the College of Engi- 
neering who voluntarily sought assistance 
with academic and vocational problems, 
at the Galesburg Undergraduate Division 
of the University of Illinois. According to 
the manual, engineers are expected to 
make high scores on the mechanical and 
scientific scales. The computational and 
artistic scales were included in the investi- 
gation because industrial engineers are 
high on the computational scale and de- 
signers and draftsmen are high on the 
artistic scale. A total engineering prefer- 


ence score was obtained by assigning one 
point for being in the lower quarter, two 
points for the next quarter, three points 
for the next quarter, and four points for 
the top quarter on each of these four 
scales. The points assigned in this man- 


ner were then totaled for each student 
The grade-point averages were obtained 
for these 230 students. The coefficients of 
correlation between grade-point averages 
and the five kinds of preference scores were 
then computed. 

The extent to which the relationship be- 
tween achievement and Preference Record 
scores was distorted by the effect of scho- 
lastic aptitude was investigated. The effect 
of this aptitude, as measured by the total 
score on the American Council on Educa 
tion Psychological Examination, was then 
removed from the coefficients of correlation 
between Preference Record scores and 
grade-point averages by the process of par- 
tial correlation. 

The coefficients of correlation and partial 
correlation were —.07 and —.05 respective. 
ly for the mechanical scale; .05 and .03 for 
the computational scale; .15 and .12 for the 
scientific scale; .01 and .05 for the artistic 
scale; and .01 and .02 for the total engineer- 
ing preference scores. The scientific scale 
was the only one yielding correlation co- 
efficients exceeding their standard errors 
which were .06 for this scale and .07 for 
the other scales. Removing the effect of 
scholastic aptitude did not change the 
correlations by statistically significant 
amounts. Some of the changes were posi- 
tive and some negative. For the sample 
included in this investigation it would ap 
pear that the Kuder Preference Record had 
very limited usefulness for predicting suc- 
cess in engineering college. 


Gerald C. Carter 
University of Illinois 
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Book Reviews™ 


Harold B. Pepinsky and Pauline N. Pepin- 
sky. Counseling: Theory and Practice. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1954, 307 pp. 


In making painstakingly clear their own under- 
lying assumptions at virtually every step of their 
carefully constructed rationale, the authors of this 
penetrating and forthright volume have more than 
fulfilled their purpose in proposing “that the psy- 
chologist who engages in counseling can be both 
practitioner and scientist . . . that he can contri- 
bute to knowledge while helping clients.” 

The reader comes away from his engagement 
with their thinking refreshed by its lucidity, im- 
pressed by its breadth and scope, secured by what 
is known about counseling, and realistically re- 
assured that the unknowns can represent a chal- 
lenge for further research. He is further stimu- 
lated by their honest efforts to search relevant 
recesses of cognate fields and by their courage 
in applying and integrating the material uncovered 
to their own practice. This makes it possible for 
us to state explicitly with them some of our own 
implicit assumptions about what we do as coun- 
selors to help our clients learn and grow. 

All this is available whether we agree or dis- 
agree with the neobehavioral formulation of “a 
type of reinforcement theory” set forth to make 
it possible for counselor or clinician to test his own 
fuzzy theoretical concepts. It quickly becomes 
apparent that this is not another “how to do it” 
book, but one that creates an atmosphere and pro- 
vides the tools for the counseling psychologist (and 
workers in other helping professions) to think 
about why he does what he does, and how to 
utilize scientific method to improve his skills. 
Just as Rogers’ writings in the last dozen years 
have caused counselors to question their philoso- 
phies, so the Pepinsky model may serve to shake 
us loose from some of our overly-precious tech- 
niques so that we may move ahead less heavily 
burdened. 

The theoretical model developed “provisional- 
ly” in Chapter Four takes the counselor step-by- 
step into an examination of how unproductive be- 
havior and anxiety develop, and how they are 
understood via the learning approach to behavior. 
Whether the formulas are applied or not, the 
student or experienced psychologist can take the 
method back to his own cubicle for application. 
Here he can raise similar questions with himself 
~ ‘The reviewer's evaluation of a book is entirely 


his own and carries no assumptions of editorial policy 
of approval. 


about each new client as he attempts to under- 
stand their emerging patterns of behavior. The 
translation of anxiety into “irrelevant drive” helps 
to clarify the use of learning terminology and facili- 
tates the drawing of hypotheses in increasingly 
precise language and concepts. The sections deal- 
ing with social learning provide the context in 
which antecedent contributions to client behavior, 
and current behavior in and out of the counseling 
session, may be examined and immediate or long- 
range predictions set out for test by the counselor. 
In this context, the authors suggest that the coun- 
selor, too, might well become the object of scrutiny 
since his motives and feelings play some part in 
influencing the behavior of the client and, of 
course, counseling outcomes. The three illustra- 
tive case examples furnish a concrete vehicle for 
illuminating the concepts and formulations present- 
ed earlier. All in all, this is a tight package re- 
quiring no string to keep it together! 

The ultimate usefulness and influence of the 
book might have been further enhanced if some 
attempt had been made to delineate or differen- 
tiate between counseling and psychotherapy. Al- 
though this was avoided in the theoretical mater- 
ial on the grounds of confusion throughout the 
field of psychology, the authors do differentiate, 
perhaps unwittingly, in one of their excellent 
case presentations (example 2). While not pre- 
sented in verbatim fashion, the condensed sum- 
mary reporting of cases nevertheless takes the 
reader through relevant process material into a 
rewarding post hoc case conference exercise which 
would gratify equally the hypothesis-seeker and 
the practitioner. And it is here that the authors 
reveal an implicit differentiation between an ex- 
ceedingly competent performance of counseling 
and what might be accomplished by resorting to 
“intensive, long-term therapy” (pp. 221, 224, 225). 
Perhaps it is too early to expect the differences, if 
they truly exist, to be plumbed at this stage of 
the development of counseling psychology, but 
if research and training are to go forward this 
issue will have to be faced and dealt with, as 
have a few workers in our sister professions (cf. 
Kubie in psychiatry and Aptekar in social case- 
work). They and others have made initial efforts 
to set down and clarify criteria dealing with 
depth, intensity, time, reality, the use of uncon- 
scious productions, and goals. One or more of 
these concepts, explicitly faced, might have sup- 
plied fruitful grist to the mill of the model con- 
structed by the Pepinskys. 

One wishes, too, that the all too brief sections 
dealing with counselor learning and countertrans- 
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ference material (pp. 115, 139-141, and case ex- 
ample I, pp. 207-210) could have been expanded 
and perhaps illustrated in some detail. 

The final chapter, “Problems of Assessment,” 
leaves little to be desired, dealing as it does, creat- 
ively and profoundly, with the gaps in our re- 
search and some of the promising steps being 
taken to bridge them. Here the writers show an 
acute sense of historical perspective and an aware- 
ness of our movement through history. The reader 
will delight in the keen, clear, and deft analysis 
of what has been done and what will need doing 
if we are to make scientific progress. 

The style throughout is candid yet comfortable, 
permeated with adroit, critical yet gentle, use of 
other researchers’ honest efforts. The authors con- 
vey a sensitivity and perceptiveness for their clients 
which cannot help but communicate itself to nov- 
ice or expert. The language is precise but not 
stuffy, documentation is utilitarian yet unobtru- 
sive, and the titles and indexing are accurate and 
meaningful. The volume clearly maintains its 
viewpoint and fulfills its promise, in convincingly 
demonstrating that 

“Theory . . . has an important place in 
counseling research and practice. By means 
of research, it offers an inductive path to 
deductive laws—laws, as stressed repeatedly, 
that are subject to repeal!” (Page 278) 

Philip Zlatchin 

New York University 


David McClelland, John W. Atkinson, Rus- 
sell A. Clark, and Edgar L. Lowell. The 
Achievement Motive. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. 384 pp. 

This book presents a “summary of research on 
the achievement motive conducted mainly at Wes- 

leyan University during the period, January 1, 

1947, to January 1, 1952,” under the support of 

the Office of Naval Research. The book is the 

result of a cooperative enterprise of a number of 
persons including senior and graduate students 
who contributed data from research projects. 
The authors state that the purpose of their re- 
search program “has been to develop a method of 
measuring human motives and to use the method 
in collecting data which would contribute to a 
theory of motivation.” Briefly, their problem was 
to arouse and control the intensity of a human 
motive and to measure its effect on imagination 
or fantasy. Chapter III describes the procedures 
used for producing ego-involvement and experi- 
mentally-induced experiences of success and fail- 

ure, i.e., the achievement motive. Chapter IV 

provides a detailed discussion of their methods 

of devising a measure of achievement motivation 
from these effects by analyzing imaginative stories 
for motivational content. (The measure is desig- 
nated n Achievement after Murray). 

What has this method yielded of information 

about the achievement motive? Chapters V 

through IX summarize the findings under such 
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provocative headings as the effect of achievement 
arousal on males and females; the relation of p 
Achievement score to performance and learning, 
to college grades, and to perception and thought; 
and the origins of achievement motivation. 

One contribution consists of some proposals 
for a new theory of motivation. In Chapter J] 
entitled “Toward a Theory of Motivation,” they 
discuss the difficulties in present motivational 
theories, and they state some hypotheses growing 
out of their study of motivational problems. They 
define a motive as the “red integration by a cue 
of a change in an affective situation.” 

The authors seem to have anticipated effectively 
the negative criticisms which might be made of 
this volume. They stress that it is a report of 
research in progress and that they found it dif- 
ficult to freeze their knowledge at any one time, 
They recognize that they are open to criticism at 
certain points because of the lack of congruence 
between their theory and the method of collect. 
ing data. They remind the reader that the 
data came first and the theory second, and that 
in the future the design of experiments should be 
“cleaner.” As they express it, “although their in- 
itial approach to the problem was purely empiri- 
cal and although most of the data to be reported 
were collected with an . . . exploratory frame of 
reference, we have always been guided by some 
more or less implicit theoretical assumptions that 
we have become more and more motivated to 
make explicit as we have reviewed our work” 
(page 4). They point out that hypotheses and 
assumptions may change on the basis of future 
experiments. In the final chapter, the authors 
raise basic questions concerning their method of 
measuring motivation and the tentative results 
obtained to date of publication. 

This book makes a significant contribution to 
the theory of motivation, a subject of vital con- 
cern to the counseling psychologist. Although 
the authors concentrate on one motive, it seems 
that the research method is applicable to other 
motives and that their data contribute to the 
understanding of other areas of personality as 
well. We may look forward to future reports with 
the hope that they will bring us closer to the 
“development of a theory of motivation which is 
general enough to handle simple animal drives 
on one hand or complex human motives involving 
belief systems on the other” (page 333). 

M. Catherine Evans 
Indiana University 

(On leave 1954-56, Amer- 
ican Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Israel) 


Ralph F. Berdie. After High School, What? 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954. 231 pp. 

This study faces up to a problem of tremendous 
educational and social significance, the problem 
of what happens to our high school graduates, 
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particularly our high ability students, after they 
have completed their high school work. How 
many of them and which ones of them go on to 
college? What are some of the important factors 
which seem to determine this? The study is based 
on approximately 25,000 Minnesota high school 
students. 

Berdie carefully analyzes in terms of four main 
hypotheses the results of questionnaires filled out 
by this large group of students regarding their 
after-high school plans. There was also a follow- 
up study of 2735 students as well as a prelimin- 
ary interview study of 139 graduating seniors. As 
with any comprehensive study of this sort the 
reading of a complex series of statistical findings 
could become somewhat boring and confusing un- 
less one were interested in a highly specific prob- 
lem. Also it is very easy to lose sight of the 
fact that it is real flesh and blood boys and girls 
with both feelings and thoughts who are being 
discussed. The author handles both of these prob- 
lems in an outstandingly successful manner. 

In one of his chapters Berdie gives an overview 
of his general findings and compares them with 
those of other similar studies. This overview 
chapter not only makes it possible for one to sur- 
vey the general features of the forest clearly with- 
out becoming lost in the trees; it also provides 
one with a framework into which he can more 
easily integrate the more specific findings which 
are discussed later on in the book. Proceeding to 
an interpretation of these findings Berdie states 
clearly the ten general assumptions that he makes 
and then proceeds in a scholarly and workman- 
like manner to construct a brief but realistic and 
useful conceptual framework which makes the 
mass of data he had to work with understandable 
toeveryone. The author fortunately does not stop 
here but proceeds to deal directly with the impli- 
cations of these interpretations and to suggest 
ways for possibly solving some of the problems 
discovered. In this connection he points to the 
necessity for expanding high school counseling 
programs generally and for increasing the work 
done by existing agencies through providing facili- 
ties for far more counseling with parents of high 
school students. It is interesting to note here that 
the author’s thinking apparently has been in- 
fluenced as greatly or even more greatly by the 
tesults of the relatively small interview study as 
by - results of the much larger questionnaire 
study. 

Not only does Berdie present this overview, his 
interpretations, and discussion of implications early 
in his book, he also devotes a full chapter to a 
presentation of brief case histories which were 
obtained in the pilot study which consisted of 
interviews with students. These case histories may 
well have a greater impact both on the general 
teader and on the specialist than will the care- 
fully worked out statistics which are presented 
later on in the book. 
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Running through the whole book is an emphasis 
on the need and desirability of seeing to it that 
more of our talented students go to colleges and 
universities than are now doing so. The author 
recognizes clearly that he is taking this point of 
view and advances cogent reasons for doing so. 
Considering the broad title After High School, 
What? some readers might feel that there is an 
undue emphasis upon the problem of college train- 
ing and an underemphasis on the other types of 
training and work which great numbers of high 
school students undertake. 

The first chapter clearly recognizes and accepts 
the philosophical difficulties involved in a study 
such as that reported and in making interpreta- 
tions of it. The problem of a possible conflict be- 
tween the ideas of a completely democratic so- 
ciety and of a necessarily somewhat restricted 
freedom of choice are discussed frankly and fruit- 
fully. 

The title of the book itself is perhaps somewhat 
unfortunate. It could easily give rise to the im- 
pression that the book consists of one of the com- 
paratively superficial discussions of careers. This 
is not that kind of book. Instead, it is a scholarly 
and yet stimulating and thought-provoking ap- 
proach to one of the most important problems of 
our time. 

William M. Gilbert 
University of Illinois 


Wesley P. Lloyd. Student Counseling in 
Japan. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1953. 166 pp. 

This volume describes in considerable detail a 
series of Japanese Universities Institutes on Stu- 
dent Personnel Services conducted in Japan in 
1951-52 under the direction of Wesley P. Lloyd, 
dean of students at Brigham Young University, 
and attended by faculty representatives from near- 
ly all the Japanese colleges and universities. The 
planning of this project involved the joint efforts 
of the American authorities in Japan, the Japanese 
Minister of Education and his staff, the Depart- 
ment of Army, the Department of State, the United 
States Office of Education, the American Council 
on Education, the University of Minnesota, and 
Dr. Lloyd and his capable staff. Seldom, if ever, 
has an international educational project been so 
meticulously planned, and the detailed descrip- 
tion of the steps followed will be of invaluable 
service to anyone who is called upon to organize 
and conduct a cooperative international educa- 
tional program. How the reviewer wishes Dr. 
Lloyd’s report might have been available before 
he was called upon to organize an International 
Workshop on Guidance in Germany in 1951! 

Although this volume is a documentary record 
of the Japanese Universities Institutes on Student 
Personnel Services, and therefore contains some 
details which the reader may not wish to study 
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carefully, the over-all story of this educational 
crusade unfolds like a fascinating novel. The 
reader will not only get a clear picture of higher 
education and emerging student personnel ser- 
vices in Japan but also gain new perspective in 
regard to student personnel work in the United 
States. The report is permeated with a critical 
evaluative attitude in regard to the policies, pro- 
cedures, and content of the Japanese Institutes 
and raises many basic questions in regard to stu- 
dent personnel services in general. Such perspec- 
tive comes only to those who are thousands of 
miles from home, re-evaluating the basic postu- 
lates and procedures of student personnel services 
with a new sense of orientation and perspective. 
The final chapter, From Philosophy to Practice, 
describes the reactions of Lloyd and his staff to 
some of the basic issues in student personnel ser- 
vices in the United States, reviewed in the light 
of their Japanese experience and should be read 
by every college and university president and 
student personnel administrator. 

Throughout the volume is frequent reference to 
the splendid cooperation between the members of 
the American staff and their specific contribu- 
tions to the program. Five men and one woman, 
in addition to the director, constituted the Ameri- 
can team: Henry Borow (University of Minnesota), 
Leona Felsted (Ohio University), Gordon Klopf 
(University of Wisconsin), Maurice Woolf (Kansas 
State College), and Eldred Olsen, administrative 
assistant. The staff members were selected so as 
to insure a well-balanced team in terms of special- 
ties and to bring together a congenial group com- 
pletely sympathetic toward the mission. Much of 
the success of the project may be attributed to 
the care that was exercised in the selection of the 
staff and the skill with which the director of the 


program utilized their various competencies. 


The democratic spirit which prevailed was no 
restricted to good team work between the Amer. 
can staff but to the total planning and conduc 
of the institutes. From the beginning the Japan. 
ese educators were made to feel that the projec 
was theirs, with the American staff serving as a te. 
source group. No attempt was made to sell ap 
American program of student personnel service 
to the Japanese but rather to offer our philosophy, 
techniques, and procedure for consideration as the 
Japanese developed a program uniquely suited 
to their own colleges and universities. As one 
follows the reactions of the Japanese educatoy 
to the planning and conduct of the institutes, he is 
very favorably impressed by their realism, co 
operative spirit, and sincere desire for new ideas 
which would make higher education in Japan more 
effective. One gets the feeling that this team of 
American workers has built soundly and well and 
that it has made a lasting contribution to student 
personnel services in Japan. Its success was due 
largely to the fact that the members chose to 
work from within rather than to attempt to super. 
impose American concepts. 

Dr. Lloyd concludes his report with the e 
pressed hope that at some future date American 
student personnel workers may again meet in an 
institute with Japanese educators at which time 
we may participate primarily to learn of new 
developments which we may wish to adapt to 
American higher education. The reviewer is con 
vinced that this is not a mere diplomatic state. 
ment but a sincere expression of confidence in the 
future of student personnel services in Japan. 


Mitchell Dreese 
George Washington University 


Comments on Current Books 


Being a college professor is not what it used 
to be. Time was when, according to the stereo- 
type, professors were well read. Even when the 
volume of printed matter began to get too large, 
there were the long summer holidays, when the 
professor could vacation with the year’s accumula- 
tion of books and journals, catching up with things 
for the coming year. With the whole summer 
to do it in he could not only go through the bocks, 
he could also assimilate what was in them and 
integrate new ideas into his existing scheme of 
things. If he did all this (and I have known pro- 
fessors who did it), the result was constantly re- 
invigorated courses and up-to-date subject matter. 

But now? First, some data. In another con- 
nection I made something of a survey of reading 
problems among counseling and personnel psy- 
chologists last winter: questionnaired 80 Diplo- 


mates in Counseling and in Industrial Psychdl- 
ogy. Those who reported having time to browse 
through Psychological Abstracts and mark them 
for their own use tended to be employed in ir 
dustry or business, whereas those who reported 
being too busy even to read the Abstracts were, 
by and large, employed in colleges and univer 
sities! Gone: one good illusion. 

What is more, the university-employed counsel 
ing psychologist does not now have much of 4 
summer in which to catch up. After commence 
ment he goes some place to take part in a week 
long institute or workshop, then he spends a w 
or sO on a government research project or in pet 
sonnel evaluation for private industry. Then come 
summer school, before he even had time to ge 
his materials ready (of course he may be glad to 
have an excuse for teaching the courses just 
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he did during the preceding year). After summer 
session our professor may have two weeks before 
the APA meetings, a fortnight which, if he values 
having a happy wife and well-adjusted children, 
he occasionally devotes to letting his family have 
a glimpse of him. Then comes APA, when he is 
too busy in committee meetings and in the cor- 
ridors to listen to papers by the people who are 
developing new ideas. And then he is back in 
the harness again, teaching and counseling, with 
no time to read. 

Colleges sometimes talk about reading periods 
for students: what about one for professors? Sab- 
baticalsP They are too precious to use for read- 
ing, one has to do something important, unique, 
at that time, like launching a twenty-year study 
or helping the Thai stem the flood of Communism. 

All of which is just a way of saying that read- 
ing for this column has not been as satisfying an 
activity this summer as I think it ought to have 
been. True, the International Congress of Psy- 
chology in Montreal in June was not only pleasant, 
but fruitful in ideas, even for as applied a psy- 
chologist as this columnist. But the new ideas 
there were not in books (maybe that was all to 
the good). True, also, I have been reworking one 
of my summer session courses and have been dig- 
ging into some books for that. But this was not 
leisurely reading and thoughtful contemplation, it 
was quick scanning and forced-draft consumption. 
Furthermore, as Editor Wrenn pointed out in our 
correspondence, the publishers had not sent him 
much grist for my mill this summer. 

However: read further and see what I came up 
with. For the publishers don’t know how well 
they are doing, they don’t send us the right stuff, 
and my only real complaint is that I end up buy- 
ing for myself and then reviewing, rather than 
being given review copies and thus being saved 
the purchase price! 

What don’t the publishers send us that they 
should? Mostly things of which most counseling 
psychologists do not even suspect the existence. 
The once-rare but now-numerous publications in 
the field of occupational sociology, for instance. 
Perhaps they don’t send these because they know 
we have not been buying them. Evidence: one 
professor teaching a course in occupational infor- 
mation in a good university this summer, a coun- 
seling psychologist of fairly recent vintage and 

for some good research, had never even 
heard of the major works of occupational sociology 
until I asked him my twenty questions; this de- 
spite the fact that he was very much interested in 
some of the topics that the sociologists have studied 
and that we have neglected. More evidence: 

J. Anthony Humphreys’ and Arthur E. Traxler’s 
Guidance Services (Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1954), a generally excellent basic textbook 
on guidance, in the traditional style. Humphreys 
and Traxler devote one chapter to the sociological 
basis of guidance work, in which they make some 
of the to-be-expected points concerning the worth 
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of the individual, the complexity of society, and 
the employment of women. But there is not one 
footnote or bibliographical reference to the litera- 
ture of occupational sociology. Similarly, their 
treatment of the nature and use of occupational 
information disregards completely the important 
research in occupations which sociologists have 
been doing at an accelerating rate during the last 
twenty years and particularly during the last 
decade. Otherwise, this is a generally compre- 
hensive and sound basic text for high school and 
perhaps even college counselors (it does not cover 
community agencies, rehabilitation, or industry). 

“Trends in Occupational Sociology in the United 
States,” an article in the August 1954 issue of the 
American Sociological Review by E. O. Smigel, 
surveys work in this field since 1946, and cites a 
1946 survey by C. L. Lastrucci. Smigel points out 
that research in this field is becoming method- 
ologically more rigorous and theoretically more 
sophisticated. There has been a large increase in 
studies of occupational status and mobility, some 
increase in studies of careers (I wonder how many 
counseling psychologists know Logan Wilson’s 
Academic Man, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942), and a continuing concern with the 
labor force. Sociological studies of personality 
and occupations are fewer in number in recent 
years, and Smigel points out that there has as yet 
been little research in the admittedly (to sociolo- 
gists) important areas of interoccupational relations, 
occupational associations, professionalization (they 
might look at counseling psychology), images of 
occupations, social distance between occupations, 
the military as an occupation, and occupational 
ethics (again, we could provide some data). He 
states: “Even on such a basic matter as occupa- 
tional choice a multitude of hypotheses, conflict- 
ing evidence and unanswered questions can be 
found.” True, occupational sociology does not 
have all the answers. But how many of us know 
about the answers they have found? How many 
will wake up, some day, to find that vocational 
guidance has become the research domain of so- 
ciology rather than, as it once was, of psychology, 
or, as it should be, of both jointly? 

Theodore Caplow’s Sociology of Work (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1954) is too 
new to have been included in Smigel’s article. 
Caplow covers much less ground than Miller and 
Form’s 1951 book, Industrial Sociology, confining 
himself to the sociology of work and not attempt- 
ing to deal with the sociology of industry. The 
limitation was wise: he has produced a very read- 
able, sharply focused book, which should be in 
the professional library of every counseling psy- 
chologist who does not deny the importance of 
work.1 The chapter on vocational choice is dis- 
appointing, for it conceives of vocational counsel- 
ing as prediction by means of tests and as orienta- 
tion by the presentation of occupational informa- 


1Caplow’s book is being reviewed for the Winter 
issue of this Journal by John C. Flanagan. [Ed.] 
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tion, apparently unaware of the more recent im- 
portant approach to this work illustrated, for ex- 
ample, by Leona Tyler’s recent Work of the Coun- 
selor, (reviewed in Vol. 1, No. 1 of this Journal). 
E, A. Friedman and R. J. Havighurst have pro- 
duced The Meaning of Work and Retirement 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), a 
synthesis of several sociological studies of these 
two topics. The occupations studied include steel- 
workers, coal-miners, sales clerks, skilled crafts- 
men, and physicians. The functions and mean- 
ings of work are analyzed, as seen by active mem- 
bers of these occupations. To the less skilled and 
less educated workers work most often means 
merely a way to earn a living; to the more skilled 
and educated it is more likely to mean self-respect, 
status, a role in life, friends, meaning and pur- 
pose. Retirement, therefore, means something 
pleasant to many less skilled and educated persons 
if they have retirement pay, but loss of psychic 
income to the more educated. Odd commentary 
on the outcomes of education! The authors have 
some interesting theories on the equivalence of 
work and play, but fail to take into account 
(pp. 193-194) the fact that one reason retired 
people have less intense and less varied leisure- 
time activities is because so many of our leisure 
activities are work-oriented and work-centered 
(e.g., brokers play golf with potential customers— 
retired, they have neither customers nor golf part- 
ners). The transition from work to retirement is 
only if retirement means a continuation of modi- 
fied work or (point missed by the authors), if non- 
work-oriented leisure activities dating from the 
work years exist which can be continued on an 
expanded scale during the years of retirement. 
Gladys Palmer’s Labor Mobility in Six Cities 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 1954) 
will have a familiar ring to counseling psycholo- 
gists whose origins are in vocational guidance, de- 


spite the current neglect of economics and. 50. 
ciology. by counseling psychology. It. contains 
unique and valuable Gata on occupational mobil. 
ity (vertical and horizontal occupational, industrial 
and geographical), collected from a large numbe 
of workers for the very mobile years 1940-1950, 
The effects of the compartmentalization of dis. 
ciplines are seen here, too, however, for when the 
researchers asked the question, “what kinds of 
workers change jobs,” the dimensions of personal- 
ity (“kinds of persons”) chosen for study were age, 
sex, marital status, and occupational training. Psy. 
chological factors such as intelligence, special apti- 
tudes, interests, personality traits, and occupa 
tional proficiency were not included, except by in- 
ference from some of the social and physical data, 
For the limited objectives of the study these were 
not crucial omissions, but they do limit the value 
of the study for counseling. 

There are some excellent data on career patterns 
(sociologically defined as job sequences). Manual 
workers are more mobile than white collar work. 
ers, and in the former group the semi-skilled are 
most mobile. Professional and technical workers, 
in the white collar group, are the least mobile of 
all. The changes that take place are largely be. 
tween adjacent levels. Industrial mobility is more 
common than occupational mobility. From half to 
two-thirds of the workers over 25 have regula 
adult occupations, and most of the occupational 
mobility observed takes place in the earlier years, 

Having by now probably antagonized any coun- 
seling psychologist who has read this far by seem- 
ing to be a deviate in my scientific and profes. 
sional interests, I will demonstrate in the next issue 
that I am not altogether out of touch with the 
Zeitgeist. 

Donald E. Super 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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